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FO  RE  WO  R  D 

WE  KNOW  ()L"U  I'LM'.LIC  MI'lX  iUiST  V>\  TllK 
CARICATURES  MADE  OF  THKM  ©  THE  PROSAIC 
PHOTOGRAPH  OF  A  CELEBRFIA"  WILL  SELDOM  BE 
RECOGNIZED  SO  READIL^'  AS  A  (;( )OD  BURLESQUE 
PORTRArr  WILL  BE  ®  EXACiGERATIOX  OF  THE 
PREDOMLXAXT  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  A  IvVCE 
OFTEX  ACCEXTUATMS  ITS  STRI{XGTI!.  AXD  W  HEX 
THIS  IS  DONE  WITHOUT  AXV  THOUGHT  OF 
MALICI'.  THE  RESULT  OFTEX  l'K()\  ES  AMUSING 
AND  IXSTRUCTIA'E  G  TIII^RI':  IS  Too  LITTLE 
SUNSHINE  IX  THIS  SOMr.RE.  XICXATIOUS  WORLD. 
AND  HE  WHO  DISPELS  ITS  SHADOWS  WELL 
DESER\'ES  THE  PLAUDITS  OF  MAXKIXD  ®  LIFE 
SHOULD  XOT  BE  T,\KEX  TOO  SERIOUSLY  ®  TE^l- 
PER  IT  W  ITH  LAUGHTER  AXD  GOOD  CHEER  ® 
THE  CHARACTER  SKETCHES  IX  THIS  WORK  ARE 
INTENDED  AS  SIDELIGHTS  OX  THE  PERSOXALI- 
TIES  OF  XEWARK'S  XOTABLE  MEX  FROM  THE 
HUMOROL^S  STAXDIHMXT.  AXD  IT  IS  TRUSTED 
THAT  THIA'  WILL  BE  REGARDI-J)  IX  THE 
SPIRIT  IX  WHICH  TIIIA'  WlUUi  COXCI{DT{D  AXD 
EXECUTED. 
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CIIAI'TI-'.U 


How  the  Newark  Acorn  Was  Planted 


III'.  Iir^i   utiiaMc  Xc'w  arkiT  \\a>  the  rfdmihtahk' 

l\(>l)cTi     Treat.    ;ui    a-lute    Cnnm-cticiit     N'ankec. 

who.    pi'iilialiK     wearied    li\     the    tmi    iH-strainin^' 

mllueiice    m|     ^-uiiih'N     ^uniptuarx     la\\>.    and    llie 

in  erci'dw  ded   cimdilinn   ol    the    Xutnie^  State   in 

l0()(i,    resdKed   tn    ^eek   a    new    land    wherein    he 

could  make  i^ond  the  ^uhtle  sii;nitH-ance  i<\   hi^  name.   Idr  he  it 

understood   that    ahhovij^ii    he   had   loni;    heen   a   near   neii^^hhor 

of  the  Xew  Amsterdammer^,  he  wa->  no  1  )nteh  Treat. 

That  Treat  treated  the  alxn-i^ine^  of  the  new  land  well, 
in  fact,  hetter  than  the\  had  e\'er  ])een  treated  hefore,  i^ 
amph'  attested  to  h\'  the  reconK.  \  eraciou^  ehronieler.s 
relate  thai  he  i^ave  them  iour  harrels  of  "heere"  for  a  tract 
of  land  inhal)ited  hv  little  else  th.an  hnll  froos  and  |>i>llvwoo-s. 
When  it  is  considered  that  thi--  \\a>  hefore  the  ad\ent 
of  those  colossal  estahlishnients  dex'oted  to  the  mxsteries  of 
brew,   and   that    the   "to,am\'   stnh"    was   prohahlx    iin|iorled.    it 
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must  be  conceded  that  this  was  indeed  a  good  treat  for  those 
innocent  children  of  the  wilderness. 

The  true  story  of  Newark's  settlement  has  probably  never 
been  adequately  told.  It  has  never  been  related  how  earnestly 
Captain  Treat  entreated  those  hard-headed  Puritans  to  leave 
their  beloved  land  of  steady  haliits  and  embark  in  an  expedition 
to  a  far  off  land  to  brave  the  stings  and  arrows  of  adversity, 
Indians  and  mosquitoes. 

At  first  his  entreaties  fell  upon  reluctant  ears.  Indiffer- 
ence, mingled  with  incredulity,  greeted  his  most  vehement 
appeals  and  it  was  not  until  he  dilated  upon  the  vision  of 
magnificent  profits  which  awaited  fortunate  investors  in 
Newark  real  estate  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  later  that  the 
shrewd  New  England  instinct  for  bargains  was  fully 
awakened. 

In  glowing  colors  he  painted  the  bright  future  of  the 
coming  citv — of  the  "Ironbound"  district,  the  "Hill"  section, 
and — Prince  street. 

But  it  was  not  until  he  eloquently  described  the  guUi- 
bilitv  of  the  red-nosed  red-skins,  who  would  trade  their  best 
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land  tor  strings  of  wooden  nutnicys  to  give  to  their  st|ua\\s 
tor  beads,  that  his  hearers  tinaUy  l)ecanie  interested  in  the 
excursion. 

Althougli  Robert  Treat  was  a  douglit)-  caj^ain  and  a 
soldier  to  the  core,  it  ninsl  not  lie  inferred  tlial  lie  was  an 
ensanguined  warrior  whose  only  thought  was  that  oi  war. 

Far  from  it — he  was  a  man  of  peace. 

It  was  his  hrm  resolntion  that  sangtnnary  war  was  to 
have  no  place  in  his  negotiations  witli  the  Indians,  or  in  his 
great  scheme  of  empire.  I'-elieving  imi)licitly  in  the  principles 
of  peace  as  thev  were  understood  in  his  flay,  and  not  having 
the  advantage  of  gra])e-iuice  as  an  aid  to  his  diplomatic 
nes-otiations  with  the  savages,  he  did  the  next  best  thmg. 
Having  witnessed  the  folly  of  i)laying  the  red-skin-game  with 
implements  of  war.  he  wisel\-  a])i)roached  the  unsoi)histicated 
spvages  with  fire-water  instead  of  fire-arms. 

He  ])lamied  better  than  he  knew.  Xewark  was  baptized 
with  small  beere — and  !o.  and  behold! — it  was  to  become  the 
home  of  some  of  the  finest  breweries  in  the  land.  X'erily. 
great  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow. 
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On  the  nieniurahle  niurning  of  the  day  on  which  Captain 
Treat  landed  hi-^  little  i)arty  of  Puritans,  the  banks  of  the 
Passayak  river  were  lined  with  wonder-stricken  savages. 
They  e3'ed  the  new-comers  suspiciotisly.  Strange  tales  of 
the  ]iale  faces  had  reached  them.  Although  they  prayed 
incessantlv  to  their  deity,  in  their  dealings  with  the  red  men, 
thev  departed  woefully  from  the  teachings  of  their  scriptures 
and  it  was  small  wonder  that  the  simple  savages  distrusted 

the  pale  faced  strangers. 

But  Cai)tain  Treat  was  a  shrewd  diplomat.  He  was 
exceedinglv  anxious  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Indians. 
With  this  end  in  view,  he  tendered  them  copious  draughts  of 
tire-water  to  show  that  he  was  not  cold  and  inhospitable. 

This  had  the  desired  effect  as  the  red-skins  were  soon 
indulging  in  all  the  antics  usual  to  an  over-familiarity  with 
the  fierv  li(|uid.  In  their  maudlin  state  they  vowed  eternal 
friendship  for  the  whites  and  vociferously  swore  in  Indian 
that  thev  would  remain  friendly  for  an\-  number  of  moons — 
or  as  long  as  the  fire-water  lasted. 
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It  is  lio\\c\-er  sad  to  relate  llial  llu'  pale  laces  imik  undue 
advanlai^e  nt'  tlie^e  llal'^^inL;  ehildreu  nl  the  lorest.  Xolieinj;" 
the  marked  elTeet  prddueed  hv  a  little  I'ree  li(|U(ii-.  the_\  ever 
after  in\arial)l\  ">et  i\]>  the  drinks"  hel'ure  luakin.^  any 
:itteni|)t  li>  harter  with  the  red  men  for  the  inan\  Imtidles  >>\ 
skins  the\-  hrnu.^iit  in  the  settlement  h  ir  trade.  This  is  proh- 
ahlv   the  uriyin  of  the   \er\    siLinificant   i)hrase — '"Skin  ,i;ame." 

Thus  we  can  miw  readih'  perceixe  how  tlmse  shrewd 
Connecticut  farmers  were  enahled  to  dri\e  >uch  lanious  har- 
yains  for  land  in  tlie  \icinit\-  of  the  h'our  Corner^,  which  has 
since  itecome  the  env\  and  covet  of  every  real  estate  mani]>u- 
lator  doiui;'  husiness  in  the  thri\-ini^"  modern  town  which  now 
lies  upon  the  hanks  of  the  turbid   I'as^aic  stream. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Robert  Treat 


OBERT  TREAT  was  born  of  wealthy  but 
honest  parents.  This  may  seem  highly  anomalous 
to  many  familiar  with  the  methods  in  vogue 
now-a-days  to  attain  the  qualification,  "wealthy." 
,l]ut  the  records  state  that  his  father.  Richard 
Treat,  was  a  man  of  great  wealth  and  integrity, 
being  possessed  of  an  estate  of  900  acres  in  Glastonbury, 
Conn.  It  is  further  related  that  he  was  the  financial  manager 
of  the  little  community  in  which  he  lived,  where  he  was  known 
as  a  man  of  assured  wealth  and  financial  standing. 

It  redounds  greatly  to  Robert's  credit  that  he  selected 
parents  so  well  endowed  with  wealth,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  destined  to  be  connected  with  many  enterprises  in 
vvhich    a    plenitude   of   lucre    was    extremelv    desirable.      His 
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lii<4"hl\'  successful  life  shdukl  serve  to  teach  the  \-ery  yreal 
importance  oi  selecting  the  proper  sort  of  parents  tu  insure  a 
successful  career. 

Jvohert  was  horn  in  Juij^'land  in  \()2?.  This  fad  hrouyht 
no  odium  with  it  in  the  earh-  (lavs  hefore  the  sij^nin^'  of  the 
friuious  Declaration  of  Independence,  a  period  in  which 
Englishmen  were  tolerahU-  well  thought  of  in  many  parts  of 
Xew  England. 

Rohert  Treat's  mother  was  Alice  (".aillard.  of  an  old 
i'rench.  liugenot  family.  The  influence  of  this  h'rench  strain 
in  his  ancestr\-  ma\"  he  traced  in  his  manner  of  life  in  earlv 
Newark.  Me  ax^oided  the  "hot  and  rehellions  li(|uors"  in 
vogue  in  the  settlement,  much  preferring  the  light  wines  of 
.Southern  I'rance  to  the  liery  rum  and  whiskev  of  the  north- 
land — a  moderate  man  was  Rohert. 

It  must  he  rememhered  that  in  his  da\-  the  drinking  of 
si)irituous  lii[Uors  was  well  nigh  uni\-er^al,  If  Rohert  Treat 
were  living  today,  he  would  most  prohahh-  he  a  I'mhihitionist. 
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although   it   must   be  conceded   tliat   his  name   was   a   rather 
inappropriate  one  for  a  temperance  advocate  to  bear. 

Robert  arrived  in  America  when  he  was  twelve  years  of 
age  and  was  at  once  placed  with  the  Rev.  Peter  Prudden  to 
be  tutored  for  Harvard  College.  Being  a  liusky  young  chap, 
fond  of  outdoor  life,  he  soon  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  woodcraft,  making  many  journeys  in  the  forest  fastnesses 
of  the  dense  growth  of  timlier  which  surrounded  the  settle- 
ments of  early  New  England.  He  acquainted  himself  with  the 
liabits  of  the  Indians  and  sectn^ed  information  respecting  their 
characteristics  that  stood  him  in  well  in  his  relations  with 
them  in  after  life.  How  well  he  know  them  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  the  ])urchase  of  the  territorv  uixMi  which 
Newark  was  built  onl\-  cost  a  trifle  nf  seven  hundred  dollars 
in  trade,  and  tlie  Indians  were  profoundlv  grateful  for  the 
liberalitv  of  the  whites. 

Robert  Treat's  earlv  life  reads  like  a  chapter  from  a  dime 
novel.     He  was  the  best  Indian  fighter  in  New  England.     He 
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was  the  iddl  of  the  colonist'-  who  called  him  "The  (loocl  Angel." 

\^'hal    the    redskins   called   him    ha^   not    hcen    recorded,   hnl    it  i^ 

was   i)i'(jl)al)l\'  i|nile  the   re\ei"se  m   the    Indian   dialect.  v 

In  hi^  Indian  campaign^  he  wa>  intrejjid  and  nntiring. 
He  was  nex'cr  caught  in  the  ira])  of  an  amhnsh,  the  redskins" 
favorite  straleg\'  \i\'  which  man_\  a  i)arly  of  colonists  was 
annihilated.  Man\-  a  night,  while  on  exi)e(htions  against  the 
red  de\ils,  he  would  camp  his  little  army  on  the  open  field 
with  a  hkmket  of  snow  as  a  coverlet.  It  was  war  to  the 
Icnife  with  the  sax'ages,  who  were  hent  upon  extermin.ating 
the  white--.  Xo  (|uarter  was  asked  or  given.  Time  after  time 
the  account>  ni  hatlle  wnuld  wind  up  with  the  sanguinary 
jihrase.  "The  ca])tives  were  all  killed."  Coaded  to  furv  hv  the 
treacherous  sawages.  there  \\as  no  merc\'  shown  to  the  red- 
skins when  tile  whites  got  them  in  their  ]iower.  v^(|uaws, 
children  and  old  men  were  liurned  to  death  in  their  wig- 
wams. Xo  yellow-covered  no\el  ever  contained  a  fraction 
of    the    aclurd    ferocit\-    of    the    warfare    wau'cd    ayainst    the 
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Indians   in    King  T^hilip's   war   b}'   tlic   early   settlers   of   New 
l^^ngland. 

Young  Treat  was  a  S]jartan  in  his  manner  of  life  during 
his  Indian  campaigns.  No  mission  was  too  dangerous  and 
no  adventure  too  hazardous  for  this  dare  devil  of  a  soldier. 
It  is  related  that  on  one  occasion,  when  caught  in  a  tight 
corner,  he  killed  six  savages  in  a  fight  to  save  his  life — "Big 
h^oot  Mike,  the  terror  of  the  P^lains,"  never  did  better  tlian 
that. 

Although  Robert  Treat  was  a  sanguinar)-  warrior  in  the 
Connecticut  wars,  he  was  a  notable  man  of  peace  in  New 
Tersev.  Never  once  did  lie  find  occasion  for  a  war  with  the 
Indians  in  the  vicinit\-  of  Newark.  ?Te  knew  a  trick  worth 
tv.'O  of  that,  ^^'ith  true  A'ankee  instinct,  he  perceived  that  an 
Indian  trade  was  greatlv  better  than  an  Indian  raid,  and  that 
barter  was  better  than  batter. 

In  1660,  when  Charles  IT  came  back  to  the  throne  of 
Kngland,  he  brandcfl  as  regicides  all   those  who  were  instru- 
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mental  in  brinj^inti'  lii'^  father  to  the  1)li)ck.  Two  nf  them, 
Cioffe  and  WhaUey.  escaped  to  New  Enghuul  and  songht 
refuge  in  Cminecticiu.  TheN'  were  concealed  1)\-  .Michael 
Tompkins,  a  j)riiminent  Puritan,  in  Xew  Haven.  This, 
coming  to  the  ears  of  the  king,  aroused  his  anger  and  resent- 
ment and  resulted  in  taking  a\va\'  the  independence  of  Xew 
Haven.  The  leatlers  of  the  Connecticut  colon\-  were  dis- 
gruntled at  the  change  and  at  t.mce  lnoked  around  for  a  i)lace 
to  settle  where  the_\-  wnnid  he  hexond  the  intluence  of  "the 
Christless  nde."  as  the\'  termed  the  new  order  nf  attairs. 
Robert  Treat  m(_)ulded  the>e  discontents  into  a  tangible  form 
and  led  them  to  the  banks  of  the  I'assa_\ak.  tliereb\-  founding 
the  City  of  Xewark. 

Robert  Treat  \\a-  a  many  sided  man.  During  the  first 
six  years  of  Xewark  there  was  no  activit\-  of  goxernment  in 
which  he  was  not  the  most  ])roniinent  figure,  h'irst  on  the 
list  ot  signatures  to  ihe  fundamental  agreement  was  his 
influential   name.      Tie   v\a-^   the   head   of  the   connnission   that 
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settled  the  lioundary  l)et\veen  Newark  and  Elizabeth.  He 
I'epresented  Xewark  in  the  inrst  I'rovmeial  Assembly  ot  New 
Jersey.  He  built  the  tirst  grist  mill  in  Newark.  He  was 
distinetiveh'  a  man  of  action.  Cromwell  was  a  soldier,  but 
no  statesman.  Treat  was  l;otli.  He  has  never  been  fullv 
honoi'ed  for  the  great  service  he  rendered.  New  Jersey's 
greatest  count\-  should  have  been  named  "Treat  County" 
n';steail  of  'i^sse.x."'  of  ignoble  fame;  and  Newark's  greatest 
thoroughfare  might  well  be  renamed  in  his  hon(»r,  even  at 
this  late  dav. 

^^"hat  a  great  lack  of  imagination  was  dis])la_\ed  b\"  these 
early  settlers  in  tlieir  bestowal  of  names  for  new  localities. 
The  maiorit\-  of  places  settled  appear  to  ]ia\e  been  labelled 
"New."  .\s  a  result,  the  maj)  shows  New  Jersey,  New  ^'ork, 
New  Kngland,  New  Ham]ishire,  Nev  Haven,  New  Pirunswick, 
New  London,  and  the  early  name  for  Newark, — New  W'orke, 
Will  the\-  remain  "New"  for  all  time?'  Ts  there  no  virtue  in 
the  maturit\-  of  aye?"     AA'liat  did   the  Duke  of  York  ever  do 
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for  the  yreal  cil\  im  Manhallan  Uland  that  his  ill-fa\in\'(l 
lU'.iiK"  should  he  l'ore\er  l)ur(lene(l  uixni  .Xmeriea's  great  nie- 
lr(;])ohs?  And  is  there  anv  esjjeeial  reason  or  rhxnie  for 
"\e\\"  jersex'."  Trealsxhania  would  l)e  just  as  eui)honious 
a  name  as  that  of  a  nei,L;'h])oriniL;'  v^tate — after  \'ou  ""Ot  used 
10  it. 
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CHAPTER  m. 


Newark's    First    Real    Estate    Deal 


HE  bargain  driven  with  tl^e  Indians  for  the 
site  of  the  new  settlement  certainly  did  not 
detract  from  the  fame  and  reputation  enjoyed 
by  the  Yankees  as  shrewd  traders. 

( )n  the  eleventh  day  of  July,  lb67,  fourteen 
months  after  landing  on  the  banks  of  the  Passaic 
river,  there  assembled  nearly  all  the  Indians  in  the  vicinity  to 
pow-wow  for  their  land. 

\\  ith  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  which  the  savages 
were  ca])ab]e.  thev  proceeded  gravely  to  form  a  semi-circle 
seated  ujion  the  ground.  High  in  front  were  piled  the  sundry 
articles  which  were  to  be  given  to  them  in  payment  for  their 
land.  This  was  to  be  no  ordinarv  real  estate  transaction. 
There  were  no  searches  of  titles,  for  the  good  and  sufficient 
reason  that  there  were  no  titles  to  search. 
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According'  id  iIk-  (.•u^l(llll  ol'  the  I'uriUin^,  llie  iinicecdings 
(.ipencd  widi  prayer,  and  as  Uic  i)alc  faces  [jrayed,  ihe  red 
faces  smoked — Init  ke])t  llieir  e\es  fixedh'  mi  the  l)ig'  pile  <ii 
commodities  betdre  them. 

Hut  the  shar])  ^'a1lkees  nexer  allowed  prayers  to  warp 
tlieir  business  judgment  in  real  estate  transactions  with  In- 
dians, who  being  heathens,  were  ol'  course,  beyond  the  con- 
sideration of  the  deit\-  to  whom  the\'  praved  for  guidance. 

With  great  ceremonw  the  parchment  bill  of  sale  was  brought 
forth,  covered  with  seals  and  ribbons.  This  [)roceeding  filled 
the  red  men  with  great  awe  and  wonderment — awe  for  the 
great  seals  and  mxsteriou^  ribbons,  and  wonderment  at  the 
sinster  possibilities  of  the  liig  roll  of  parchment  skin — anotlier 
skin-game,  perha])s. 

Sanuiel  Kdsall,  after  a  great  flourish  of  his  imposing 
.staff,  comiuanded  all  to  keej)  strict  silence  while  he  read  off 
the  provisions  recorded  in  the  pretentious  document  to  the 
Indian  interpreter,  Jolui  Capteen,  who  in  turn  informed  the 
natives  as  to  the  specified  commodities  thew  were  to  recei\'e 
in  exchange  for  the  land  of  their  ancestors. 
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The  parcliineiu  agreenieiu  pro\'idcd  UuiL  ihc  liKlian?> 
were  to  deliver  a  certain  tract  of  land  which  included  what  is 
now  Newark,  Uelleville,  Springtield,  Uloonitield,  Montclair 
and  all  the  Oranges. 

For  this  choice  lot  of  real  estate  the}'  were  to  receive: 
Four  harrels  of  "beere,"  two  ankors  of  runi,  fifty  double-hands 
of  powder,  one  hundred  Ijars  of  lead,  ten  swords,  twent}-  axes, 
twenty  coats,  ten  guns,  twenty  pistols,  ten  kettles,  four 
blankets,  ten  pairs  of  leather  breeches,  fifty  knives,  twenty 
hoes,  three  troopers"  coats  and  eight  hundred  fathoms  of 
vvampun. 

While  these  items  were  being  enumerated,  the  Indians 
exchanged  significant  glances,  especially  when  the  ardent 
spirits  were  designated. 

It  is  noteworthy  and  lamentable  that  while  leather 
breeches  were  given  to  the  men,  nothing  was  provided  for  the 
squaws.  Alas!  poor  woman! — she  has  never  quite  received 
her  due  in  New  Jersey. 

Seven  hundred  dollars  is  approximatclv  what  this  vast 
tract  of  land  cost   the  Puritans,      ^^^^at   it   is   worth   todav — 
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well,  gentle  reader,  jvisl  try  in  purchase  one  of  the  corners 
(•{  Broad  and  ^Market  streets. 

Inimetliatelv  upon  the  conclusion  nf  the  negotiations  with 
the  Indians,  the  names  of  Ohadiah  Green,  ]\Iichael  Tompkins, 
Samuel  Kitchell.  John  Brown,  Robert  Dennison  and  sixtv-one 
additional  names  were  signed  to  the  precious  document  wliich 
made  them  landed  proprietors. 

These  names  constituted  an  assessment  list  which  bound 
them  to  al)ide  by  a  set  of  laws  ])robabl\-  the  most  drastic  ever 
designed  to  govern  a  communitw  It  has  been  said  that  a 
people  are  as  well  governed  as  thev  deserve  to  be.  Tt  is  hard 
<"0  belie\e  that  these  early  settlers  were  as  unregenerate  as 
their  rigorous  laws  implied — but,  ]ierhaps.  the  saving  isn't 
true. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


The    Laws    of    Early    Newark 


AN'S  inhumanity  to  man  has  made  countless 
thousands  mourn."  So  sang  the  poet  who 
philosophized  as  he  versified. 


That  the  laws  go\'erning  early  Newark  were 
strict  need  not  he  gainsaid  when  we  consider 
the  temper  of  the  Puritan  of  this  earlv  da\-. 
There  is  extant  a  letter  written  hy  Cotton  Mather  to  a  friend 
in  relation  to  the  arrival  of  one,  \A'.  Penn,  a  scamp  of  a 
Quaker,  who  had  unholy  designs  upon  a  tract  of  land  situated 
along  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  river. 

"To  yc  aged  and  bcloi'cd  Mr.  John  Higginsoir.  There 
is  now  af  sea  a  ship  ealled  tlie  JJ'eleoiiie,  ichieli  lias  on  board 
an  hundred  or  more  of  the  lierefies  ami  malignaiifs  ealled 
Quakers,  with  JV.  Penn.  who  is  the  ehief  seam/',  at  the  head 
of  them. 


GO 
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'J'lic  i^ciicral  ctuiri  has  accordiii^:^!}'  i^^iz'Cii  secret  onlcrs  to 
Master  Malaehi  lliiseoft.  of  the  bri:^  I'orf^oise.  to  zcaylay  tlie 
salil  11  eleoiiie.  slylv.  as  near  llie  Lafe  of  Lod  as  may  be.  and 
i!ial:e  eaf'ti'i'e  the  said  I'enii  and  liis  iiii'^odly  ercic.  so  that  the 
I .ord  max  l>e  ij^lorified.  and  not  nioelced  on  the  soil  oj  this  nei^' 
c  uintrx  with  tlie  heatlien  worsliif>  of  these  f>eof>le. 

M neh  sfin'l  can  /t  made  I'x  sellini:;  the  zehole  lot  to  Bar- 
Ihuloes,  lehei'e  stares  feteli  i^^ood  friees  in  rum  and  sni^ar.  and 
Ttr  shall  not  onix  do  the  Lord  i:;reat  serriee  In'  fnnishim^  the 
'cvieked.  but  zee  shall  make  L:,reat  i:;(nid  for  His  minister  and 
t'eof<le. 

Master  1 1  useott  feels  hofefnl.  ami  I  will  set  d<ncn  the 
neics  zehen  the  shif  comes  back. 

)'onrs  in  ye  bozeels  of  i'hrisf, 

Sef^tember  ye  15,  1682.  COTTON  M .  ITHHR." 


r.ut  tlu'  wily  W.  Temi  eluded  llic  lilood-thirstv  Puritans 
riiid  escaped  an  unwillini;  excursion  lu  the  Harbadoes  to  the 
lireat  disaiJnointnient  of  the  Rev.  C.  ATather. 
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Under  the  gaiidance  of  such  leaders  the  waves  of  intol- 
erance ran  high.  Let  it  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  their 
solemn  narrowness  left  them  de\-()id  oi  humor  and  gaiet}-. 
There  were  many  light-hearted  souls  amongst  them  who  en- 
ioyed  life  notwithstanding  their  sombre  surroundings. 

It  is  related  by  a  chronicler  (of  whose  credibilit_\-  we 
have  onh'  vague  knowledge)  that  it  was  a  common  occur- 
rence to  see  some  old  Quaker  with  his  long  drab  coat  and 
gray  liair  flying  in  the  wind  as  he  ran  at  top  speed  down  Mul- 
berry street,  closely  pursued  l)y  a  party  of  zealotts  Pttritatis 
shouting,  "Back  to  Philadelphia,  vou  old  heretic!" 

The  constables  never  deigned  to  interfere  in  these  little 
■'.l^^■ersions  of  the  poptilace  as  Quakers  were  considered  legiti- 
mate game,  alwavs  in  season,  and  not  under  the  protection  of 
the  game  laws. 

The  municii)al  laws  of  earlv  Xewark  fas  recorded  bv  the 
same  veraciotis  chronicler  )  make  curiotis  reading". 

"Dogs  and  Indians  arc  not  to  be  allowed  to  run  at  larg^e 
after  nightfall."' 


(is 
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"\\  hislliui:'    trivuluUh   Umc.s   on    llic   Sabballi    ib   u   luisde- 
nieanor." 

"All  Indians  killed  b)  while  men  shall  be  considered  as 
slain  in  self-defense." 

"Any  one  causing  a  church  deacon  to  smile  on  the  Sab- 
bath shall  be  pilloried." 

One  of  the  laws  was  somewhat  ambiguous  since  it  de- 
creed that  "All  painted  faces  are  an  abomination  in  the  sight 
of  the  Lord."  Whether  this  referred  to  the  fair  maidens  of 
the  day,  or  to  the  degenerate  Indians,  is  not  quite  clear.  If 
it  was  meant  to  interfere  with  one  of  the  prerogatives  of 
the  fair  sex,  we  presume  it  met  with  the  same  fate  that  simi- 
lar laws  meet  with  in  this  twentieth  centur\-,  and  encountered 
the  scorn  deser\-ed  l)v  man-made  la\\s  that  attempt  to  regulate 
the  ways  of  the  better  sex.  The  laws  were  so  fracturable 
that  more  than  ordinary  \-igilance  was  required  of  the  ctisto- 
dians  of  the  peace. 

If   an   o\-er-hast)-   settler   slubl)ed   his   loe   and   in    his   ex- 
tremity  tiscd   more   <>v   less   explosi\-e  language,   he  broke   the 
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law   against    turning   the   air   lilue    (an    infraction   of   a    l)liie 
law)  and  was  severe!}'  piinislied. 

The  earl)-  laws  were  strict — very  strict — so  strict  in  fad, 
that  it  is  said  thc^'  knocked  all  the  hnnidr  out  of  the  poor  In- 
dians, as  no  one  ever  ohserved  a  redskin  laughing  after  the 
the  pale  faces  had  arrived. 
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CHAPTER  \'. 


A    Contrast    of    Puritan    and    Dutch 


111\RK  were  no  I'uljlic  Libraries  in  ihc  prinii- 
ti\c  days  ul  Xewaii-;.  Rut  this  by  no  means 
signities  thai  lileratnre  was  at  a  low  ebb. 

Books     ihey    liad    a-plenlv.       There    were 
J'lililes,  Prayer  Books  and  Hynin  Books.     There 
were    also    H}-nin    Books,    Prayer    Books    and 
Bibles.      In  additinn  the\-  had  l^.nnyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

For  a  stead}-,  cunlinnons  literary  diet,  Bunvan's  Pil- 
grim's Progress  can  be  dejiended  n[)on.  It  will  soothe  to  slum- 
ber the  most  perturbed  s|)irit.  As  a  sure  remedv  for  insomnia 
it  has  no  equal  in  the  i)]iarmacopia  of  literature. 

Those  uneasy  spirits  who  desired  works  of  a  more  excit- 
ing character  found  recreatinn  in  Cotton  Mather's  militant 
sermons;  in  the  \-irile  Discourses  of  Dr.  Dvke  and  Parson 
Pearson:  and  in  such  books  as  "The  \'illanies  of  Ouakerdoni 
Re\ealed,"  and  "Devils  Cast  Out," 
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It  is  true,  Will  Shakepeare's  Plays  were  jusi  pul)lished 
and  had  proved  very  popular  in  London,  but  they  reeked  too 
much  of  the  theatre  to  find  favor  \\ith  the  I'uritans  of  early 
Newark. 

In  these  days  of  yellow  journals  with  pages  devoted  t(» 
baseball  scores,  and  comic  pictures  done  in  rag-time  art 
which  drive  many  readers  into  a  chronic  state  of  melancholia, 
it  is  a  relief  to  witness  the  unanimitv  with  which  the  Bible 
was  read  by  the  simple  folk  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Everyone  read  the  Bible.  It  was  read  as  a  duty;  it  was 
read  as  a  diversion.  The  wicked  wishing  to  become  good, 
the  good  wishing  to  become  more  righteous,  read  the  good 
book  morning,  noon  and  night. 

It  was  sometimes  read  as  a  penance  by  the  unrul}-  \\ho  were 
condemned  bv  their  elders  to  read  and  re-read  chapter  after 
chapter  as  a  corrective  just  as  they  were  ordered  to  take  l^lue- 
mass  for  a  headache.  That  this  state  of  afifairs  should  lead 
to  Blue  Laws  was  but  natural.  The  laws  were  blue  because 
the  coinmunity  saw  blue. 

It  mattered  nothing  to  them  that  they  were  dubbed 
"Blue-noses."  Thev  took  to  blue  as  their  national  color — 
hence  lersev  blue  for  the  Icrsev  Blues;  and  Tersev  blue  is  the 
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color  today  for  all  jer>c-\  im-ii.  I'.ul  ilicsc  RduiuMicads  were 
a  good  people,  an  upriglu  people,  m.  upri-hi  ihal  in  their 
eagerness  to  walk  npri-lu  ihev  actually  leaned  hack,  and  it 
is  averred  that  the_\  wmdd  have  no  music  plaved  hecausc 
there  were  no  u])ri.i;ln  pianos  to  he  had  in  their  day. 

Howe\-er,  the  rellecti\e  mind  must  i)ercei\-e  that  with 
all  their  L;-oodness  lliere  must  have  ])een  a  dolefully  hlue  at- 
mosphere in  a  land  where  it  was  the  custom  on  holidays  to 
be  all  dressed  up  and  no  place  to  l;-o — hut  church. 

The  world  is  alwa_\-s  youn--,  rmd  youth  must  be  served. 
The  \va\s  of  the  young  people  of  early  Newark  were  i^racti- 
cally  the  same  as  tho'^e  of  today.  Youths  adored,  and  maidens 
sighed.  T.aws  might  be  passed  to  jiojd  the  old  folks  lo  a 
strict  observance  of  the  con\-entions,  hut  nc^•er  the  fractious 
youth.  Regular  attendance  at  di^-ine  worship  meant  to  fhem 
opportunity  to  display  fine  raiment — and  to  indulge  in  those 
caprices  of  youth  so  dear  to  the  youthful  heart. 

The  dictates  of  Cupid  were  far  more  mandatory  and  im- 
perious then  than  were  the  fiercest  phillippics  thundered  from 
the  puli)if.  Demure  maidens,  bewitching  e\-en  in  their  plain 
l)uritanical  garb,  cast  sheep's  eyes  over  the  tops  of  their  hym- 
naK   at   the   awk\vard   vouths;   and   at    the   conclusion   of   ser- 
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vices,   blushingiy  accepted  proffered  arms  as  escorts  to  thein 
respective   homes.      In    the   e\'ening   tliev    "daunced"   the   reel 
and  other   homel_\'  dances,   l)ut   never   the  alwminable  French 
''minuet."  which  was  fiercel}'  condemned  1)\'  the  sober  Puritans 
who  denounced  it  in  the  same  unmea>ure(l  terms  that  ■"Tango" 
an.d  "Fox  Trot"  is  denounced  todav.  which  shows  that  human 
nature  has  not  changed  very  much  in  two  centuries  and  a  half. 
It  must  not  be  supposed   that  the   I'uritans  had  no  sun-^ 
shine  in   their   H\-es:   that   their  days  were  devoted  whollv  to 
liard    work    and    hard    prayer.      Laughter    was    not    entirelv 
tabooecL  it  \\as  sometimes  quite  hilarious — around  the  stocks 
and  pillories   where  culprits  were  exjwsed  to   the  taunts  and 
jibes  of  those    fortunate   euoug'h  to  escape  the  manv  snares 
of  the  rig(_irous  laws — there  laughter  was  loud  and  boisterous. 
Piut  the  rigor  of  the  law   seemed   to  be  no  deterrent  to  law 
breaking.     Tt  is  related  that  one  Jabez   I'rown  had  been  sen- 
tenced to  the  stocks  thirty  times  in  one  \ear  for  liabitual  drunk- 
enness  until   one  dark  night  his  body  was   found   floating   in 
the  Passaic  River — a  terrible  fate  for  one  who  had  abhorred 
water  so  persistenth-  all  his  life. 

After    the    Puritans    mauA-    Dutch    settlers     from     Xew 
Amsterdam  came.    Tlie-^e  sturcb'  lnu"g1iers  were  of  a  wholh-  dif- 
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fcrent  mould  from  the  ausK-rc.  ^cdau-  aiul  prim  Koimd-hcads. 
W  idi  stolid  mem  they  Miioked  llieir  pipes  complacently  and 
bothered  hut  Htlle  about  the  matlerv  that  concerned  the  new- 
comers most.  It  mattered  htlle  to  them  if  their  churches  were 
scantily  attended  so  Ion-  as  their  bowlin-  -reen>  were  in  -ood 


condition.     A 


Sood  hot  dinner  nieanl   more  to  them  on  Sab- 


bath day  than  a  hot  sermon  in  a  cold  church.  'J'he  I'uriian 
would  invoke  divine  blessin-  before  every  transaction;  but 
tbe  Dutchman  would  snioke  liis  jiipe.  finish  the  job.  and  let 
it  go  at  that. 

It    was    but   natural    that    people    ^o   utterly   different    in 
character   should   clash.      A   rotund   Dutch    farmer,    who  jire- 
ferred  workin-  in  his  -arden  on  mornin-s  when  his  neio-hbors 
v.ent    to   di\ine   ser\-ice.   was   approached  by   a   selectman  and 
ffiven    the   option   of   accnni])anyin,q-   him    to   church   or   q-o   to 
iail.      The   Dulchman.   believino-  discretion   the  better   part   of 
valor,  complied  with  the  mandate  of  the  law  and  listened  to 
a  lon.q-  sermon   in   a   forei-n  tonque.     The  next  Sabbath  day. 
upon    the   approach   of  the   <leacon    with   a    similar   imperative 
invitation,  the  Dutchman  dropped  tbe  hoe  he  bad  been  usinq-, 
tr.ok  out  a  vohnninou-;  handkerchief  and  a>  he  wiped  his  per- 
siM'rinq-  hrmy.  a\\aited  the  command — '■'Thtn-ch  or   iail"" 
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For  a   minute  he  ruminated;  then  he  hkn-ted  out,   "Me 

go  to  chail !" 

It  is  easily  conceded  that  the  plodding',  industrious  Dutch 
were  good  neighhors  and  were  really  a  valuahle  adjunct  to  tlic 
new  communitv  however  much  they  diitered  from  the  Puri- 
tans in  Scriptural  interpretations,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  record 
that  thev  were  on  far  hetter  terms  with  the  Indians  than 
were  the  \'anokies  or  ^'ankees. 

But  the  natives  were  untutored  savages,  not  ahle  to  dis- 
criminate   as   to    where    their    interests   laid.      All    the   world 
knows  the  dejilorahle  condition  in  which  these  poor,  Ixnhghtecl 
heathens  were  found.      Sadly  deficient  in  the  comforts  of  life 
and  blindlv  ol)livious  to  the  miseries  of  their  condition,  they 
could  not  appreciate  the  great  benefits  laid  at  tlieir  feet.  Rum, 
gin,  wine,  beer  and  all  the  comforts  of  life  were  ottered  them. 
And  it  was  remarkable  how  soon  they  learned  to  partake  of 
these  good  things.     In  vain  they  were  shown  the  benefits  of 
a  new"  religion,  and  were  told  to  throw  away  that  of  their 
forefathers :  in  vain  they  were  importuned  to  embrace  the  ad- 
vantao-es  of  the  white  man's  civilization  and  learn  to  enjoy 
its  advantages :  still  they  refused  to  acknowledge  the  pale  faces 
as  their  benefactors.     It  is  sad  to  relate  that  the-e  stubborn 
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savages    prelerrcd    Ui    gi'ope    lu    llic    darkness    ui    hcalliciiisin 
and  revel  in  their  wretched  ignorance  of  trne  rcHgion. 

It  is  true,  that  before  the  advent  of  the  whites  they  were 
sober,  honest  and  trustworthy,  and  they  neither  indulged  in 
theft  or  fraud,  nevertheless  the)  \vere  pagans  criminally  stub- 
born in  their  refusal  to  see  the  light  of  the  religion  preached 
by  the  pale  faces. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  workings  of  the  simple  sav- 
age's mind.  He  was  asked  to  give  up  a  pitiful  piece  of  land 
of  no  particular  value  to  himself  excei)t,  perhaps  a  few  tra- 
ditions relating  to  his  ancestors,  and  a  natural  lo\-e  imljedded 
in  all  races  regarding  the  sacred  ties  of  fatherland  or  mother- 
land, and  such  bally-rot,  in  exchange  for  a  glorious  heritage 
in  the  bright  kingdom  of  heaven.  It  is  small  wonder  that 
the  Puritans  lost  patience  with  such  stiff-necked  obstinacv. 

But  the  phlegmatic  Dutchmen  in  the  settlement  had  their 
own  way  of  dealing  with  these  Indians.  When  a  simple  son 
of  the  forest  appeared  in  town  with  a  lot  of  furs  he  would  be 
handed  a  pipe  of  tobacco  and  a  mug  of  schnapps  before  any 
attempt  to  bargain  would  be  thought  of.  After  several  ex- 
changes of  drinks  and  other  hospital)le  overtures  had  been 
consummated,  some  reference  would  be  made  fo  vulgar  trade. 
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not  until  all  the  arts  of  hospitalit}-  had  been  exhausted.  Then 
the  skins  w^uld  he  heriped  up  on  the  lloor  and  after  a  few- 
more  drinks  a  bargain  would  he  struck. 

Bv  this  time  the  simple  retlman  was  overliowing  in  his 
love  for  the  Dutch  pale  face  and  in  no  condition  to  take  a 
trade  advantage  of  so  g-enerous  a  bu^er.  \\  hen  he  awoke 
tlie  next  mornini;-  he  was  yiven  an  eye-opener  and  sent  on  his 
way  rejoicin;;'  in  another  jag. 

This  expertness  of  the  hutch  in  business  methods  goi  on 
the  Puritan's  nerves.  Getting  in  dutch  was  not  to  their  liking, 
so  they  resolved  to  go  them  one  better.  The  Dutchmen  traded 
for  furs — thev  would  trade  for  land.  And  so  the  "Xew 
Worke  Land  and  lm])ro\-ement  Companies"  were  organized 
to  ex])loit  Town  Lots  laid  out  on  the  tract  ])urchased  Ironi 
Chief  (  )raton. 

The  turmoil  caused  ])\  the  Dutch  occui)ancy  of  Newark 
and  its  recession  to  the  Proj^rietors  interest  was  responsible 
for  much  ill  feeling  between  the  settlers.  A\  hen  the  Puri- 
tans fmrdlv  came  into  undis|mted  possession,  manv  of  the 
Dutch  were  taken  into  the  communiiv.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  the  form  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  im])osed.  .\n  old  docu- 
n.ient  exi)licit]\-  defines  the  terms  as  follows: 
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by  cJuvenrie 
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"Vou  dv  swcare  upun  the  ili,ih-  Jivangclists  Con- 
tained ill  tins  Bool<  tu  bcarc  true  I'ailh  and  Allegiance  Lo  unr 
Soveraine  Lord  King  Charles  the  Second  and  his  lawfnl  snc- 
cessors,  and  to  be  irne  and  faithiul  to  the  Lords  Proprietors, 
and  their  snccessors  and  the  ("■overnnient  of  this  i'rovince  of 
New  Jersey  as  long  as  yon  shall  continne  an  inhabitant  nn- 
der  the  same  \\ithont  an}-  equivocation  or  Mental  Reserx'ation 
whatsoever  so  help  you  God." 

This  was  the  first  naturalization  oath  adnnnistered  in 
New  Jersey.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  "^lenlal  Reservation'' 
clause  left  no  opening  for  the  hyphen. 

In  the  good  old  days  of  Xewark  drinking  spirituous 
liquors  was  almost  universal  with  both  Dutch  and  Puritan 
and  like  most  e\-erything  else  a  sanction  for  it  was  readily 
found  in  the  Scriptures. 

A  well  kniiwn  settler  somewhat  under  the  influence  of 
liquor  was  met  on  the  llighwa^■  late  ime  nighl  b\-  the  dominie 
and  reproved  for  hi-^  condition. 

"LIol"  on  Parsiin."  retorted  the  bibulous  one.  "doesn't 
Timothv  sav.  'Take  a  little  wine  fur  thv  stomach's  sake?'" 

"\'ery  true,"  quietly  replied  the  i)reacher,  "but  he  said 
'little.'  " 
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It  will  be  seen  that  our  forefathers  were  wise  men  in 
their  treatment  of  the  liquor  question  in  that  they  decreed 
that  the  man  that  made  a  beast  of  himself  should  be  held  up 
as  a  beast  in  the  public  stocks,  and  should  not  be  let  oft 
with  a  small  fine.  Thus  the  punishment  fitted  the  crime— a 
night  with  old  stock  ales  or  liquors  meant  the  next  morning 
ill  the  pultlic  stocks. 
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C'MAI'Tl'.K    \l. 


Building    the    Meeting    House 


X  a  i'nrilan  ciininiunity  the  church  was  the 
central  sun  around  which  c\er\  ihin;^'  revolved. 
Alninst  the  first  thiny"  considered  after  Cap- 
tain Treat  had  settled  his  little  colony  was  the 
erection  of  a  meet  ins;"  house,  h'irst  mention  of 
a  House  of  the  Lord  is  found  in  tlie  chronicles 
of  the  meeting'  held  on  Se])leml)er  lU,  looS.  l"i\e  men. 
T^awrence  ^A'ard,  Richard  I  l.arrisou,  John  TTarrison.  Kdward 
Rio-o-s  and  ?\fichael  'roni])kins  were  niai.le  huilding  comnn's- 
sioners  to  erect  a  ]>uilding  "Six  and  twent\-  foot  wide  and 
thirtv-four  foot  long,  and  ten  iuoi  hetween  joints.  And  the 
Town  hath  agreed  to  Leviee  a  rate  of  Thirt\-  Pounds  for  the 
huilding  of  the  same." 

This  committee  later  reported  that  the\-  had  bargained 
V.  ith  Deacon  A\'ard.  .Sergeant  Richard  Marrisou  and  Sergeani 
Kdward  Rig'g--   for  the  sum  of  se\-eineen  ])ounds  lo  huild  the 
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house  of  the  dimensions  ayreed  upon.  And  llie  Town  further 
bargained  to  have  tlie  work  weU  done  and  also  to  have  the 
price  abated. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  building  com- 
mittee awarded  the  job  to  themselves,  which  is  strictly  ac- 
cording to  the  Hovle  of  modern,  high  finance — a  construction 
compan\-  within  the  limits  of  the  company  proper. 

At  a  Town  Meeting  held  on  April  17th,  1669,  Brothers 
Tompkins  and  Johnson  were  a])i)ointed  a  committee  to  see 
if  some  of  the  townsmen  could  not  be  induced  to  "Lend  them 
things  that  thev  needed  within  their  Compass  to  carry  on  the 
goode  worke." 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  were  no  Labor  Unions  to 
combat,  no  Amalgamated  Xail  ^Makers,  no  Internatidual 
AA'orkers  of  Hewn  Timber,  or  no  Federated  Floor  Layers  to 
contend  with;  and  that  no  Twelve  ITour  Labor  Law  had  vet 
been  passed,  it  took  longer  to  l)uild  this  "Thirt\--four  by 
twenty-six  foot"  Meeting  House,  than  it  took  to  build  the 
Kinnev  Building  a  couple  hundred  years  later,  for  it  was 
not  ready  for  occu]>ancv  until  the  early  jiart  of  LvO. 

But  there  were  vexatious  obstacles  in  those  i)rimiti\-e 
davs   that   we   little   kno\\-   of.      The   Indians,   skulking   about. 
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stole  evervthin.!^-  tla-x-  vmM  l;i\  llifir  liauds  on,  if  imt  walclu'd. 
When  an  Imncst  worker  would  secrete  a  jn,L;(il  MedUn-d  Kuni, 
brought  specialK'  frdui  Medhn-d.  C"i  inneelicul,  I'nr  the  liard 
working  workers,  some  rascal  ui  a  redskin  would,  in  the  nighl, 
la\-  hands  ti|)on  il  and  in  a  twinkling,  drain  it  tn  the  Ixtttoni. 
'Hie  drinking  (if  hard  li(|Uiirs  hy  hard  workers  was  coniiudu 
in  the  ciininiunit\-,  and  so  entrenched  was  the  custnm  tliaf  mi 
task  Ciiuld  lie  ciiin|ileted  withdul  il.  luen  the  farmer  in  the 
field  would  ha\-e  his  little  limwii  itig  in  a  fence  corner  while 
he  plowed.  The  lhie\ish  sa\age  pagans  having  no  fear  ol 
tile  jialc  face's  T.ord  in  their  hearts  retarded  the  good  work 
seriously  1)V  their  da-lardl}'  practice-^,  as  the  workers  on  the 
■Meeting  TTnusc  were  not  prepared  1n  send  out  a  can  to  the 
''Dutchnian's"  around  the  coiaier,  after  llie  manner  of  the 
■\\orkers  of  modern  da\s.  for  the  good  and  sullicient  reason 
that  there  was  no  "Dutchman"'  running  an  aini-]ir<iliiliilion 
jr.int  on  Market   street   two  hundi-e(l  and  fifty  years  ago. 

Captain  Treat  ga\e  lii^  ]iers,  ,nal  attention  to  the  great 
task  of  erecting  this  great  house,  as  it  was  to  serve  as  a 
Communitx-  TTmise  for  Town  Meetings  as  well  as  a  House  ot 
"^A'orship.  Tie  was  the  walking  delegate  to  whom  all  dispnles 
over    \\ork    were   referred.      1  lis    word    was   law   and    no   one 
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(hired  dispute  it.  He  was  a  man  well  qualified  to  paeify  the 
fractious  and  obstreperous  even  if  it  should  require  force  to 
do  so,  for  be  it  understood  that  the  Captain  was  a  Pacifist  of 
tlie  first  order.     It  Avas  he  who  first  put  "fist"  in  Pacifist. 

^^lany  tales  are  told  of  his  energetic  methods.  A  sudden 
storm  came  up  one  day  while  he  was  engaged  in  preparing 
the  site  of  the  Meeting-  House.  Being  short  of  hands  in  the 
sudden  emergency  he  noticed  a  numlier  of  Indians  loung-ing 
about.  Holding  up  a  gold  coin  he  offered  it  as  a  prize  to  the 
Indian  who  could  carry  the  greatest  number  of  timbers  to 
shelter  before  the  coming  of  the  rain.  In  a  few  minutes  he 
had  the  satisfaction  nf  seeing  all  his  material  well  housed 
before  the  breaking  of  the  storm  and  awarded  the  prize  to  a 
big  husky  savage  who  had  dime  the  most  work,  and  he  also 
awarded  a  jug  of  rum  to  the  rest  as  a  consolation  prize. 

The  method  employed  in  building  was  curious.  The 
timbers,  hand-hewn  almost  as  smooth  as  modern  mach.inerv 
cf  today  could  make  them,  were  laid  upon  the  ground  to  a 
carefully  meaMU-ed  scale  and  the  entire  side  of  the  structure 
was  built  in-  as  it  lay.  ]<"ach  of  the  four  sides  were  constructed 
in  this  way,  care  lieing  taken  to  ha\-e  the  bases  placed  ex- 
ncth'   where   thev   would   e\entuallv   stand.      Then   a   d-iv   was 
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set  apart  for  a  raising  iu  wliich  ever)  able-budied  man  in  ihe 
euniniunil)  tuuk  pari.  In  Uie  e\  enl  ot  Uie  cunslruclion  ul  su 
great  a  pnblic  bnikluig,  this  was  niaiie  a  great  uceasiun  ami 
the  day  declared  a  general  hulida}'. 

in  the  earl)  niurnnig  all  the  men  a.^osenibled  to  the  ta.Nk. 
W  ith  long  ropes  and  poles,  and  a  mighty  concerted  eUort,  the 
sides  of  the  big  bnilding  were  raised  npright  and  pinned  to- 
gether with  stont  wooden  pins.  Then  the  heavy  beams  were 
placed  in  position  and  joists  attached  read}'  for  roof  and 
flooring. 

This  work  consumed  the  greater  part  of  the  morning  and 
when  the  hea\'\-  work  was  finally  completed  everybody  ns- 
sembled  for  the  big  dnmer  that  had  been  prepared  by  the 
willing  hands  of  the  women.  For  the  rest  of  the  day  all  was 
merriment  and  a  general  holiday  air  prevailed.  Games  of  all 
kinds  were  indulged  in — Bowling,  Quoits,  Running,  Wrest- 
ling and  Jumping,  etc..  engaged  the  attention  of  the  majority 
of  the  men.  while  the  girls  played  at  the  pastimes  at  which 
thev  were  familiar,  and  at  others  in  which  the}'  were  e\'en 
more  proficient — the  seductive  games  of  Dan  Cupid. 

As  tea  and  coffee  was  unknown,  strong  drinks  were  the 
custom  and  as  human  nature  was  the  same  then  as  now. 
some  of  the  celebrants  became  unduh-  hilarious,   so  much   so 
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thrit  it  was  necessai'\'  to  adiiKjnish  thcin  that  while  they  came 
to  raise  a  churcli  tliey  shoukl  not  Cdusiiler  that  a  sufticient 
Hcense  to  raise  the  place  so  fre(|uently  mentioned  in  chnrch. 

Around  the  big  Meeting  House  centered  all  that  was 
important  in  the  communit}-.  Situated  on  the  main  thorough- 
fare (which  is  now  Broad  street)  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
it  was  the  City  Hall,  as  well  as  the  Spiritual  Temple  of  the 
little  hamlet. 

Right    opposite    was    what    is    Udw    known    as    Branford 

place,   and  directly  n(jrth  was  the  home  of  Robert   Treat  on 
ff-.i —  ..  , 

v-3-         -  .  - 

land  now  occupied  1)v  the  Kinnev  Building.  In  a  diagonal 
direction,  to  the  northwest  was  the  'J'own  I'ump,  or  watering 
place,  as  it  was  then  called.  Here  it  was  possible  at  any  time 
in  the  day  or  night  to  get  a  drink  of  water  when  thirsty. 

This  was  an  ancient  usage.  As  it  is  not  the  custom  to  use 
water  as  a  be\-crage  in  these  adyanced.  progressiye  and  en- 
lightened days,  there  is  now  no  pul)lic  Town  Pump  at  Broad 
and  Market  streets.  But  the  world  moyes  on  and  fashions 
and  customs  change.  A\'e  marvel  at  the  strange  practice  of 
drinking  water  twn  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago — but  win- 
marvel .'  Some  historian,  two  centuries  and  a  half  from  now 
may  record  with  wonderment,  tinged  with  incredulity,  the 
amazing  discovery  that  in  the  twentieth  centtirv  peo]ile  were 
seen  drinking  beverages  called  "Tee  Cream  Sodas." 
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Un  ihe  I'runl  of  ihc  Alceling  1  luusc  wa^  pkicctl  a  large 
bulletin  board  wlu'rcon  were  posted  notices  of  sermons  lo  be 
preached,  and  services  lo  be  beld  w  ilbin  llie  clinrcb,  proclama- 
tions from  the  "Anthority;"  and  the  latest  things  in  b'.lue 
Laws.  The  populace  kept  a  strict  eye  on  the  latter,  lest, 
through  some  inadvertency  they  should  feel  inclined  to  kiss 
their  wives,  for  instance,  and  thereby  become  guilty  of  break- 
ing some  imforseen  law,  as  ignorance  of  a  Blue  Law  was 
no  excuse  and  carried  no  immunity  in  the  eyes  of  the 
"Authority." 

ALuiy  strange  proclamations  were  posted  on  this  famous 
bulletin  board.  I'rohibition  was  the  tenor  of  most  of  these 
edicts.  \ot  the  J'rohil)ition,  which,  in  modern  times  has 
come  to  mean  the  abolition  of  a  particular  form  of  drink, 
but  a  prohibition  that  invaded  every  form  of  freedom  pos- 
sessed by  the  individual. 

Quakers  were  prohibited;  Catholics  were  prohibited;  Jews 
were  prohibited:  1  )utchmen  were  prohilnled;  Christmas  was 
prohibited,  and  nni^ic.  mirth  and  art  was  chilled  and  subdued 
with  the  prohil)itor\-  ban. 

There  being  no  newspapers  published  in  the  town,  the 
bulletin  board  ser\ed  the  purpose  of  an  ofhci.al  organ.  Wed- 
ding notices  were  ])nblished.  and  divorces  wonld  hri\-e  been 
had   thev   been   allowed,   but   the\-    were   i)rohibited.      When   a 
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man's  horse,  cow  or  wife  ran  away  it  was  duly  posted  and  if 
a  reward  was  offered  for  the  return  of  the  first  two,  the  fact 
would  l)e  duly  noted. 

A  notice  that  lnui^"  retained  a  place  on  the  bulletin  board 
read  as  follows:  "An}-  vagrant  founde  begging  would  be  put 
in  ve  stockes."  Beggars  upon  reading  this,  in  their  terror  of 
the  law,  immediately  threw  oft'  their  rags  and  at  once  as- 
sumed an  air  of  wealth  and  prosperity.  At  least  we  assume 
this  to  be  the  truth,  otherwise  what  could  have  been  the  good 
of  such  a  law. 

The  bulletin  board  in  time  came  to  be  the  governing 
board  of  the  community  and  a  stricter  government  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  imagine. 

Thomas  Jeft'erson  foolishly  said  that  "the  community  that 
was  least  governed  was  best  governed."  Had  he  lived  a  hun- 
dred vears  earlier,  and  after  scanning  the  multitudinous  edicts 
and  ukases  posted  on  this  famous  board,  had  gone  abroad 
throughout  the  highways  and  byways  of  old  Newark,  and 
had  asked  the  inhabitants  if  they  were  well  governed,  he 
would  have  received  the  stereotyped  answer,  "they  were!" — 
thev  wouldn't  haA-e  dared  answer  otherwise,  so  well  governed 
were  thev. 
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CM  Ai'Tl'.U    \'l[. 


The    Puritan    Sabbath 


I T  iim>l  be  rcnieiiihcrccl  ihal  ihc  I'uritan  Sab- 
hath  ()l)servance  began  on  Satnrday  al'terncion 
and  was  a  continuous  i)erfiirniance  until  Sunday 
ni.^'ht.  Tliese  truly  l;"oo(1  people  could  not  ,L;et 
enough  of  a  good  thing,  s(_)  they  preempted  the 
"Saturday  night"  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the 
modern  citizen  wlm  utilizes  it  as  a  sjiecial  night 
of  hilaritx-;  the  night  of  the  theatre,  music  hall  and  cafe;  the 
night  of  drink,  of  dance  and  song:  the  night  to  make  merry 
for  on  the  morrow  comes  the  Simda\-  to  sleep  off  the  head- 
aches of  dissipation. 

There  were  no  headaches  on  the  Puritan's  Sunday  morn- 
ing. 'Inhere  was  nn  self-recrinn'natinn,  nn  immnderate  crav- 
ing for  a  "l)racer,"  and  no  dark-brown  taste  in  the  mouth 
oi"  the  pinns  Puritan  as  he  arose  fresh  and  clear-eyed  on  the 
mornin"-   nf    the   bri-ht.    cold    Sabbath    dav,    and    sat    himself 


('(iwn 


111  his  cnld   breakfast   Ccooked  .m    the  iln\-  before)    and. 
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after  breaking  the  ice  on  the  water  bucket,  regaled  himself 
with  copious  draughts  of  clear,  sparkling  cold  water,  after 
which  he  would  put  on  his  great  coat  and  woolen  niitlens  in 
addition  to  his  usual  garb,  to  clear  out  sufficient  of  a  path 
through  the  deep  snow  to  the  roadway.  Then  with  all  the 
dignity  of  one  suprenieh-  conscious  of  superior  rectitude  he 
repaired,  with  wife  and  family  folluwing  at  a  respectful  dis- 
tance in  the  rear,  to  the  austere  ^Meeting  House  wherein  the 
tb.ermometer  hoyered  about  the  zero  mark,  and  where,  with 
nose  blue  with  cold  and  thoughts  equally  blue,  he  awaited  the 
sermon  and  participated  in  the  seryices  which  his  conscience 
decreed  his  solemn  duty. 

The  only  warm  thing  about  the  whole  proposition  was 
the  sermon  in  which  was  described  in  lurid  tones  the  awfid 
heat  that  preyailecl  in  that  region  prepared  for  those  who 
failed  to  walk  the  straight  and  narrow  path. 

But  all  was  not  sonil)re  within  the  purlieus  of  the  little 
settlement.  All  the  skies  were  not  gray  and  cold.  There  was 
still  the  bright  blue  of  the  sun-lit  yault  of  hea\-en.  There  was 
still  the  brilliant  color  in  the  plumage  of  the  wild  birds  that 
sang  in  the  forests:  there  was  still  warmth  in  the  bright  sun- 
shine.     .\11    nature    preached    a    sermon    of    cheerfulness,    of 
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l)eauty   and   of  joxoiisncss   tlial   cnnlrastcd   stmn^-K    with    ihc 
blue  pessimism  preached  in  lla-  lillle  Meeliny  Mouse. 

Tliat  tlie  Puritans  \\-cre  ;i  C.od-fcarini;-  peojile  and  ruled 
tlieir  Cduseiences  rii^ornusly :  tlial  lliev  likewise  i-uled  die 
consciences  of  tliose  under  diem  widi  e(|ual  rij^-or.  is  well 
known.  Tint  they  meant  weh.  Karnestly  thev  desired  to 
ch'mh  the  golden  stairs,  and  with  e(|ual  earnestness  they  meant 
to  compel  everyone  else  to  ascend  the  Ljilded  runi;-s,  even  if 
•'twere  necessary  to  use  old  Satan's  hot  ]iitchfork  to  acconi])lish 
their  beneficent  ])ur])ose.  To  further  this  Irmdahle  design  tliey 
thouo-ht  it  expeditious  and  necessary  to  take  music  and  poetry 
out  of  life.  The  onl\-  musical  instruiiienl  the\-  countenanced 
was  the  hollow,  \ilirant  drum  and  th.e  onl\-  ])ro]ier  hook  to 
rend,  the  Bible. 

But  we  must  not  ])e  too  hastv  in  our  iud^'uient  of  them. 
They  ^^•ere  called  rounddieads.  This  was  a  misnomei-.  They 
v;ere  a  lono-  headed  jieople.  Their  rigorous  life  spared  them 
many  of  the  inflictions  from  \\-liicli  \\e  nf  the  present  dav  suf- 
fer. No  squeaky  ])Iiono,i^ra])Iis  awoke  the  echoes  of  their 
peaceful  niq-ht<:.  "Raq'-time  dittie-;.  mas<|ueradins-  as  music, 
•>vere  unknown  to  them,  and  book-a-^-ents  iiii]iorluned  them  not. 
Poetry   was   voted    -sinful    rmd    ijoct-^    were   ])ronipll\-   pil- 
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loried.  Pictures  were  declared  an  invention  of  the  evil  one 
■,w.(\  artists  little  else  than  his  emissaries.  In  their  estimation 
it  was  far  better  to  hang  the  artist  than  to  han^-  his  nefarious 
work  in  their  homes. 

'J'he  celebration  of  Christmas  day  was  stricth-  interdicted. 
Many  reasons  Iku'c  Ijeen  advanced  for  this  sing'ular  antipathy 
to  this  great  holiday.  lUit  the  reason  is  obvious.  They  fore- 
saw that  in  time  the  observance  of  this  great  Christian  holy- 
day  would  e\entuall\  lead  to  the  great  enrichment  of  the 
Hebrews  who  o\\ned  and  operated  great  department  stores. 
They  \vere  wise  in  their  generation.  They  were  long-heads 
and  not  round-heads  in  anv  sense. 

The  Puritan  Sabbath  was  called  a  day  of  rest.  Put  this 
was  onl\-  in  theor\'.  The\'  were  so  active  in  watching  the 
Sabl)ath  breakers,  keeping  track  of  the  backsliders  and  ]nmish- 
ing  the  slackers  that  there  would  be  no  improprietv  in  desig- 
nating it  as  their  busv  dav.  l)Ut  they  meant  well,  and  ])rob- 
ably  Xewa.rk  would  lie  a  better  city  today  had  it  a  little  more 
of  the  Puritanical  sjiiril  lhe\'  tried  to  endow  it  with. 
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CilAl'TlvR  \  111. 


Personal    Characteristics    of    the    Founders 


liJAT   manner  ui   men   were   these  yeomen   whu 

eame  Irum  Uie  land  ui   slead}    habils;  the  land 

thai   produced    wooden    hants    and    nnlniegs,    to 

the   far   oft   banks  of   the   i'assayak  lo   found  a 

> great  city? 

W  iiat  distinguishing  traits  were  they  pos- 
sessed of  that  so  certainly  marked  their  enterprise  for  suc- 
cess from  the  moment  of  its  iirst  inception  ? 

The  secret  does  not  lie  Aery  deep.  They  were  of  the 
rugged  sort  that  thri\es  and  flourishes  under  any  and  all 
conditions.  In  our  da\"  and  generation  they  would  he  termed 
"hustlers"" — 'Alen   who   made  good"" — "'live   wires."" 

Of  Robert  'I'reat.  we  ]ia\e  am])le  evidence  that  he  pos- 
sessed a  commanding  ])ersonality.  When  we  read  that  he 
was  of  robust  ])hysi(|ue.  courageous  and  resourceful,  we  onl\- 
get  a  scant  outline  of  his  character.  Tie  easilv  dominated 
those  about  him  and  brooked  no  interference  with  his  plans. 
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Newark  owes  nmcli  to  this  great  man  and  the  (lel)t  will 
not  he  fully  paid  until  some  enduring  monument  to  him  shall 
he  erected  in  the  most  conspicuous  place  in  the  great  city  he 
divd  so  nuich  to  found. 

Napolon  said  that  a  man  was  only  as  great  as  his  ahility 
to  select  r.hle  lieutenants.  Captain  Treat  had  al)le  men  ahout 
him.  Jasper  Crane  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  in  the 
community.  He  knew  hoth  Latin  and  Greek  and  was  well 
read  in  the  classics.  It  was  he  who  wrote  the  parchments 
that  plaved  so  important  a  part  in  the  negotiations  of  the 
little  colony.  It  was  he  who  eom])osed  the  imposing  addresses 
to  Governor  Carteret  and  gave  that  august  functionary  to  un- 
derstand that  all  his  acts  were  not  in  strict  conformit}-  with 
the  wishes  of  the  colonists,  and  which  made  the  (lovernor 
wince  and  scjuirm. 

Matthew  Camfield  was  another  man  well  e(|uipi)ed  in 
hook-lore.  It  is  related  that  he  was  a  splendid  ])ennian  and 
the  beautifully  engrossed  Deeds,  .\greements  and  Proclama- 
tions were  his  liandiwork.  lie  was  well  versed  in  the  legal 
phraseology  of  his  day,  and  the  "Know  all  Men  In-  these 
Presents"  which  prefaced  the  irretentions  documents  of  early 
Newark  was  his  special  artistic  handiwork. 
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Samuel  SwaiiR-  aiul  Ihonias  juhiisdii  were  men  who  ap- 
pear to  have  figured  |)r(imineiitl\  in  all  ilie  ne^niialinns  ear- 
ried  on  with  the  C jONernur,  and  with  the  neighborinj,;'  town 
of  Elizabeth.  The  former  wa^  said  to  lia\e  been  highlv 
gifted  as   an   extempdraneous  orator. 

Michael  Tom|)kin>  wa.s  a  \'er\'  strong  character  and  a 
dominant  ligure  in  all  public  matters,  lie  came  from  Alilford, 
Connecticut,  and  after  Ca|)tain  Treat  was  the  most  influential 
man  in  the  community.  It  was  he  who  sheltered  the  regicides 
Golfife  and  W'haley,  w  Ik  >  flew  fmm  the  wrath  of  the  i{ngli>h 
people  after  ha\ing  passed  judgment  upon  Charles  1.  The 
refugees  were  two  of  the  three  Parliamentary  Judges  who 
had  sentenced  the  king  to  death.  .-Vt  first  thev  were  bidden 
in.  a  Connecticut  cave  near  New  lla\'en.  Later  thev  were 
secreted  b\-  Tompkins  in  his  home  at  Mil  ford,  where  the\-  re- 
mained two  years.  Michael  Tompkins  was  one  of  the  most 
ardent  Puritans  in  Captain  Treat's  compau}-  and  was  one  of 
the  first  signers  of  the  Inmdaniental  Agreement,  that  great 
document  of  over  4,000  words  which  bound  tliC  carlv  settlers 
together  like  a  band  of  iron. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


A    Retrospective 


NE  account  states  that  Robert  Treat  landed 
his  Connecticut  party  on  the  banks  of  the  Pas- 
saic river  at  what  is  now  known  as  Commercial 
Dock,  whereon  is  located  an  attractive  Beer 
Garden. 

How  appropriate  that  things  should  be  thus 
can  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  it  is  now  the  site 
of  the  busiest  draw   bridge  on   the   river— between   drawing 
the  bridge  and  drawing  beer  it  is  a  very  busy  place  indeed. 

Lo,  and  behold!  He  planted  his  foot  on  the  bank,  and 
it  bcame  the  busiest  spot  on  the  river.  He  planted  both 
feet  at  P>road  and  Market  streets  and  the  corner  becomes 
one  of  the  busiest  in  the  land.  There  seems  to  have  been 
magic  in  his  touch. 

If  he  should  return  to  this  mundane  sphere  and  in  his 
peregrinations,  wander  to  the  spot  where  once  he  landed, 
and  he  should  gaze  into  what  was  once  the  pellucid  stream 
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of  the  I'assawik,  and  he  should  >ec  its  turi^'id  waters  now 
surcharci'ed  witli  "Teat  suaiititics  ot'  olcat^'inous  matter  re- 
dolent with  (idurs  that  came  not  fi'mii  arahia.  we  laiiC}'  we 
could  hear  him  exclaim  in  his  most  vehement  manner, — 
'■Gad7.o()k-- 1  Why  doesn't  the  I'assaic  \'alle^•  Sewera,<;e  Com- 
mission !4et  a  move  on?" 

If  the  perturhed  s])irit  of  the  ddUi^htv  Captain  should 
hecome  ])ossessed  of  the  idea  of  revisiting;'  the  scenes  of  his 
former   acti\-ities   let   us   in   fane\'    fulliiw  his   footsteps. 

We  can  see  him  wend  his  way  alon_i;-  .Market  street  to 
that  point  \\here   P.road  street  intersects. 

His  eyes  irresistihly  attracted  \i>  the  lari;-e  t;'othic-likc 
structure  directl\-  in  the  northwest,  over  the  entrance  t<> 
\v!iich  eml)lazoned  the  word  "Insurance"  in  Imld  relief — 
"Insurance?"  exclaimed  he.  '"wherein  is  the  need  of  insurance 
of  life  or  limh?  T  see  \v>  hostile  sava,^-es  ahout."  .-Vnd  as 
he  stood  in  mute  \\-onderment.  a  crDwded  jitnev  hus  swept 
around  the  corner  into  a  crowd  nf  ]>edestrians  which,  was 
immediately  scattered  in  all  directions. 

"Ah,  now  T  can  see  the  necessity  of  Life  and  Death 
Companies.  Those  demon  q'as-wa.qnns  are  a  far  o-reater 
menace  to  life  than  wei'e  the  red  de\ils  in  m\-  dav." 
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A  farther  progress  along  Market  street  woukl  bring 
him  to  brilliant!}-  lighted  Theatre  entrances.  Motley  crowds 
were  entering  one  designated  by  bright  electric  signs  as  a 
Moving  Picture  Theatre.  To  one  born  to  Puritan  ways, 
pictures  v.ere  an  abomination  and  no  attempt  would  be  made 
to  enter. 

A  continuance  of  the  journey  would  bring  him  to  an 
ornate  marble-white  building  with  "Justice"  carved  in  letters 
of  marble  above  its  portals.  "A'eritably,  a  Court  of  Justice 
is  here  enshrined.  I  shall  enter  and  ascertain  what  manner 
of  justice  is  meted  out  in  these  advanced  days."  As  he 
entered  the  Chamber  an  intonation  by  the  Judge  caught  his 
e.ar — "and  it  is  the  decree  of  the  Court  that  upon  payment 
of  the  fine  the  prisoner  shall  1)e  discharged." 

"Alas,"  he  exclaimed,  "justice  is  here  administered  on 
a  monev  basis.  Tt  used  to  ])e  the  Pillorv  and  Stocks  f(ir  all 
alike  who  liroke  the  law.  Xow,  it  dc^th  appear,  unly  those 
poor  in  purse  are  punished  for  infractions  of  the  ordinances." 

The  familiar  name  of  Branford  jjlace  next  attracted 
his  steps.  Keenh-  ali\-e  to  all  that  trans]:)ired  as  he  passed 
along  he  marvelled  at  nianv  improvements,  nevertheless, 
there  were  manv   shortcomings   in  his  estimation. 
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The  aiithuriiic'^  slmuld  ikii  allow  a  beautiful  statue  oi' 
one  of  their  ,t;reale>t  nieu  treated  with  the  ii^iioniin)-  wuh 
which  the  IJnculn  bronze  in  front  of  the  Court  House  is  sub- 
jected to  under  the  false  impression  that  such  treatment  is 
indicati\e  of  the  ]o\-e  of  the  common  people. 

"Zounds!"  he  exclaimed  as  he  \vilne■^sed  ilie  si,i;iit  of  a 
lot  of  dirt\  urchins  climbiu;;;-  o\-er  the  finch'  modeled  fiy-urc. 
"don  t  they  know  that  undue  fanndiarit\-  breeds  contemjjt. 
\\  ill  it  increase  my  love  and  admiration  for  a  man  if  1  am 
to    be    ])ermitted    to    rub    his   nose    briq-ht  ?" 

In  hio-h  dudo-eon  he  resumed  his  walk  alonq-  the  street 
iinril  he  came  to  a  low  binldinq-  from  which  there  issued 
the  sound  of  rumblin--  machinery.  .Vs  he  stO])|)ed  to  witness 
tlie  workinq-  of  the  qreat  newspaper  jirintinq  machine  he  read 
the  headlines  on  the  i)aper  beinq-  reeled  off.  Larq'c  type  made 
the  announcement  that  a  q-reat  war  was  in  proq-ress  in  winch 
q-reat  misery  and  untold  sufferinq-  was  the  consequence,  lie 
bowed  his  hea.fl  in  deep  thouqht  as  he  commented.  "Two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ha\e  not  brouq'ht  the  millenitim  ap- 
preciably nearer.  T  used  to  dream  that  war  as  a  means  n\ 
settlinq-  strife  between  nations  wotild  come  to  an  end  ere 
this.      The   human    race   is   not   civilized   as   vet." 
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When  he  reached  Broad  street,  City  Hall,  a  large  im- 
portant-looking building,  surmounted  by  a  dome,  attracted 
his  attention,  "^'onder  must  he  the  modern  Temple  of  Wor- 
ship as  I  hear  the  people  al)()Ut  referring  to  the  city  'Fath- 
ers,' and  those  people  ascending  the  great  steps  are  apparent- 
ly the  congregation  assembling  for  divine  services,  although 
1  can  hardly  say  that  they  altogether  comport  with  my  ideas 
of  a  religious  assemblage.""  A\'ith  this  he  quickened  his 
steps  and  was  soon  merged  with  the  throng. 

Once  within  the  portals  he  was  irresistibly  carried  by 
tlie  crowd  into  the  Council  Chamber.  A  city  father  was 
making  an  impassioned  address  in  the  course  of  which  he 
exclaimed,  "\Miy,  sirs,  he  i)reaches  economy,  but  I  charge 
him   with   being  a   grafter,   yes,   gentlemen,   a   grafter." 

He  was  verv  much  mystified  at  this,  as  he  could  not 
see  the  impropriety  of  a  Preacher  being  also  a  grafter,  pro- 
vided he  had  an  orchard  with  trees  to  graft,  unless  it  was 
forbidden  in  these  da>s  for  a  clergyman  to  engage  in  manual 
labor,  as  being  unl)ec(iming  to  the  cloth. 

After  listening  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  proceedings  he 
soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  made  a  grievous 
error   in   mistaking  the  City  Council  Chamber  for  a  Church. 
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As  he  emerged  ironi  ihe  iiiunicijial  cliHiiihcr  he  lusl  hiiu:^ell 
in  melancholv  imisinys.  Canned  a\va_\  1)\  the  dehisions  of 
fancy  antl  reminiscence,  lie  imagnieil  hiniseh  again  sur- 
rounded hy  the  shades  of  tlie  departed,  and  holding  converse 
with  liis  contemporaries  of  antinuil}-.  A  \\ear\'  pilgrim  in 
th)-  ancient  land,  doomed  to  wander  neglected  through  its 
crowded  streets  and  elhowed  Ijy  foreign  u])starts,  from  those 
fair  ahodes  where  once  he  reigned  sovereign  and  supreme. 
Alas,  the  growing  wealth  antl  importance  of  helo\ed  New- 
ark, he  plaiidy  percei\-ed,  involved  it  in  all  kinds  of  disasters 
and  perils.  A  Ijreaking  away  from  the  traditions  of  the 
fathers  which  were  thought  so  firmlv  ])lante(l,  was  plainlv  a]>- 
parent  on  every  hand.  The  corridors  of  the  great  Cit_\-  1  lall 
were  ornately  beautiful  and  their  polished  marbles  unck)ubted- 
ly  reflected  the  most  refined  taste,  but  the  absence  of  all 
evidences  of  piety  so  dear  to  the  |)uritan  heart  were  so  ])ain- 
fully  lacking  as  to  cattse  the  spirit  of  the  old  l'"oun(ler  a  i>ang 
of  sincere  regret. 

After  a  tour  through  the  big  building;  seeing  great 
sums  of  tax  money  i)aid  in  at  one  window  and  as  (|uickl\ 
paid  out  at  another,  and  noting  that  man\-  of  the  de])art- 
ments    were    conducted    by    men    who    spent    most    of    their 
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office  hours  with  big  black  cigars  in  their  moutlis  and  their 
feet  upon  their  desks,  (probably  they  did  most  of  their  think- 
ing witli  their  feet)  he  essayed  a  peep  into  the  Mayor's  office. 

That  honorable  official  he  found  busily  engaged  in  listen- 
ing to  the  appeals  of  a  ward  leader  for  an  appointment  for 
one  of  his  henchmen,  with  half  a  score  more  on  a  similar 
mission  awaiting  their  turns  in  the  ante-room.  "Egad!" 
he  exclaimed  as  he  emerged  from  the  building,  "when  I  was 
Magistrate  of  Newark  the  afTairs  of  the  Town  were  of  more 
importance  than  the  wants  of  the  place-hunters;  methinks 
the  modern  Mayor  is  but  the  chief  custodian  of  the  city's 
loaves  and  fishes." 

As  he  was  alx)Ut  to  leave  the  Mayor's  sanctum  his  at- 
tention was  attracted  by  the  loud  voices  of  a  delegation  of 
men  who  had  called  to  protest  against  the  closing  of  the 
Moving  Picture  shows  on  Sundays. 

"Do  you  want  to  make  this  a  puritanical  Town?" 
vehemently  cried  one  of  the  protesters. 

"Forsooth,  and  that  was  what  we  intended  to  make  it, 
but  it  is  evident  our  plans  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  have  gone  sadlv  awry,"  and  he  meditatively  passed  out 
of  the  building. 
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Down  Broad  street  he  strolled  to  .Market  street  where 
he  was  amazed  at  the  great  throngs  of  people  assembled  in 
front  of  an  establishment  devoted  to  the  sale  of  wines  and 
liquors,  the  proprietor  of  which  was  on  a  second  story  balcony 
in  front  of  a  huge  diagram  showing  the  progress  of  a  great 
o-ame  of  P'oot   Ball.     The  crowd  completely  filled  the  street 

to 

from  curb  to  curb,  and  as  he  marked  the  score  of  the  game 
vociferous  shouts  of  applause  greeted  the  result. 

The  whole  proceeding  looked  very  strange  to  one  not 
familiar  with  modern  wa)s.  The  newspaper  offices  whose 
business  was  the  purveying  of  news,  displayed  no  such  bul- 
letins. \A'hv  was  news  of  such  evident  interest  to  the  multi- 
tude left  to  the  keeper  of  a  tavern  whose  business  was  the 
selling  of  alcoholic  drinks? 

In  olden  times  it  used  to  be  the  fashion  to  hold  meetings 
at  noted  taverns,  these  edifices  being  thought  the  true  foun- 
tains of  inspiration.  The  ancients  deliberated  on  matters  when 
drunk  to  reconsider  them  when  snber.  Tt  is  universally  con- 
ceded that  when  a  man  is  drunk  he  sees  double,  hence  he 
should  see  twice  as  well  as  a  sober  man.  This  might  account 
for  the  multitude  seeking  a  drinking  place  for  favorable  news 
of  their   fa\-orite  athletes.      Tn   no  otiier  wav  could  he  reason 
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Newark's  custom  of  imbibing  the  news  of  the  day  with  their 
drinks.  And  the  spirit  uf  the  man  ul  two  hundred  and  htty 
years  ago  ruminated  at  the  strange  sights  he  saw. 

Resuming  his  tour  with  eager  steps,  boking  pensivel}- 
for  familiar  scenes  and  locahties,  he  at  length  reached  the 
great  granite  building  of  the  world's  greatest  Insurance 
Company. 

"What  a  majestic  pile!"  he  exclaimed,  "And  I'm  in- 
formed that  it  was  built  with  dimes,  and  that  it  is  as  strong 
as  Gibraltar's  rock."  He  then  turned  toward  an  elevator  he 
saw  waiting,  just  within  the  corridor,  into  which  he  stepped. 
Up,  up  he  went  until  tlie  car  would  go  no  farther,  when  he 
stepped  off  and  sought  a  wa}-  to  get  out  on  the  tower  he 
had  surveyed  from  the  street  below.  Noticing  a  narrow  stair- 
way he  climbed  round  and  round  until  he  came  to  a  little 
door  that  led  to  a  narrow  gallery  outside.  As  he  stepped 
out  a  wonderful  sight  met  liis  vision.  On  every  side  stretched 
vistas  of  the  solidly  built  city ;  great  factory  chimneys  loomed 
up  in  everv  direction  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach:  busy 
thoroughfares  thronged  with  people  on  e^-ery  errand:  beauti- 
ful parks:  avenues  lined  with  ni.  nberless  stores,  shops  and 
residences:  in   fact  all  that  constitutes  a  great  city  was  here 
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c-nshrincd   <in   the   site   selected   1)\'   the   little  hand   of   pily-rinis 
fnmi   Connecticut    t\\n   hundred   and   hity  years  a^o. 

As  the  spirit  of  Rdhert  Treat  contemplated  the  wonder- 
ful scene  it  pondered  Ioul;'  and  earnesth-  on  the  past  and  in 
fancy,  turned  to  xisious  of  the  future. 

"^^'hat  have  the  conu'n^-  \-ears  "-ot  in  store  for  Xewark 
and  what  will  another  two  hundred  and  fifty  \-ears  reveal? 
"There  i^^  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,  rough-hew  them 
as  we  may,'  so  spoke  the  i^reat  hard  of  .\\-on.  There 
is  truly  a  di\init\-  that  hath  shaped  great  Newark's  end.  in 
another  two  centuries  and  a  half  I  see  a  great  metropolis 
extending-  from  the  .Atlantic  Ocean  to  Orange  Mountains, 
al)  encompassed  within  the  confines  of  an  independent  state 
fashioned  out  of  the  territories  of  New  ^'ork  and  Xew  Jer- 
sey, with  its  own  legislati\'e  hod\'  to  formulate  laws  com- 
mensiu'atc  with  the  re(|uirements  of  a  great  metro])olis.  1 
see  broad  suhteranean  a\'enues  under  the  great  Hudson  river, 
lighted  brilliant  as  day,  through  which  nnriads  of  vehicles 
will  tra\-erse  with  great  speed,  annihilating  time  and  distance; 
all  waste  sections  solidly  built  up  with  teeming  industries  em- 
ploying thousands  of  contented  \vorkers :  laws  ajjproaching 
a    standard   of   excellence   not    dreamed   of    in    this   da\-:   laws 
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evolved  from  the  crucible  of  experience  and  expediency  that 
will  reduce  man's  unhappiness  to  a  mininunii.  There  will 
be  no  millionaires  for  the  same  reason  that  there  will  be 
no  paupers.  It  will  be  found  that  no  man  can  render  so 
great  a  service  to  mankind  as  to  warrant  so  huge  a  reward 
that  shall  make  his  fellow  men  his  slaves.  \A'ars  between 
nations  will  be  considered  just  as  absurd  and  criminal  as 
personal  conflicts  between  individuals.  War  will  have  ceased 
because  it  will  have  been  found  that  wars  are  unprofitable. 

"The  principle  laid  down  by  The  Great  Republic,  'The 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number,'  will  be  the  foundation 
upon  which  will  rest  this  greatest  city  ever  built  by  mortal 
man." 

Thus  soliloquized  the  spirit  of  Newark's  founder  as  he 
descended  in  the  swiftly  moving  car  to  the  street  below  and 
vanished  into  thin  air. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


The    First    Tavern    in    Newark 


R(  )M  linic  inimeninrial  water  has  been  found  an 
'^^  Syi    unsu1)>lanUal     hoxcrai^e.       The     camel     can     go 
se\'eral   chn's   without    a   (h'ink.   Imt — shouts   the 
^sj      man   with   a   thirst — '"who   would   want   to  be   a 
camel?""  The  animal  nature  in  man  reqtiires  some 
,  sort  of  alciiholic  stimulant.     The  man  who  has  no 

liking  for  strong  drink  is  very  fond  of  sweets,  the  sttgar  of 
\\-hich  ferments  in  his  stomach,  thus  supplying  nature  with  the 
needed  alcohol  it  craves.  The  horse,  deprived  of  any  oppor- 
tunity of  securing  alcohol  in  his  drink,  is  inordinately  fond 
of  sugar.  In  localities  where  alcoholic  drinks  are  prohibited, 
sweet  drinks  of  all  kinds  command  enormous  sales.  Man  is 
an  animal.  If  vim  curl)  his  natural  propensities  in  one  di- 
rection they  will  break  out  in  another — 'Tis  the  nature  of  the 
beast. 

The  Puritans  early  recognized  the  necessity  of  a  tavern 
in   Newark.      In    16f)8.   Henry   Lyon   was  empowered  by   the 
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council  to  open  a  hotel  on  Droad  street  on  the  site  where 
Grace  Church  now  stands.  Strang-ers  had  heen  attracted  to 
the  town  and  it  was  found  inconvenient  not  to  have  hotel 
accommodations  for  them,  accordingly  he  was  authorized  "to 
keep  an  Ordinarv  for  the  entertainment  of  Travelers  and 
Strangers." 

Saloons  have  been  called  "Cafes"  (  although  coffee  never 
figures  on  their  list  of  beverages),  "Sanii)le  Rooms,"  "Bar- 
Rooms,"  and  "Buffets,"  but  we  have  never  seen  one  called 
an  "Ordinary,"'  in  all  our  ])eregrinations. 

Apparently  Lyon's  "Ordinary"  did  not  pay,  for  we  find 
that  he  sold  out  to  Thomas  Johnson  in  1070,  and  moved  to 
Elizabeth.  In  order  to  make  the  business  more  profitable, 
Johnson  secured  an  order  from  the  Authority  that  "All  others 
are  Prohibited  from  selling  any  Strong  Liquors  by  Retail 
under  a  Gallon."     This  was  Newark's  first  liciuor  license. 

Supposedly  the  Puritans  drank  as  hard  as  the}-  prayed, 
for  we  find  that  they  drank  a  barrel  of  rum  at  a  meeting- 
held  at  Johnson's  Tavern.  Like  the  Salvation  Army,  which 
does  not  believe  that  all  the  good  music  in  the  world  sliould 
belong  to  the  devil,  the  good  Puritans  did  not  propose  to 
have  all   the  good   liquor   forever  bound  up   in   barrels. 
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Johnson's  tavern  was  the  rallyini^-  place  lor  Uie  town. 
Meetings  that  cimld  not  with  pniiirietx-  l)e  held  in  the  Meet- 
ing House  were  held  at  the  tavern.  They  were  frei|uentl\- 
of  a  hoisterons  nature,  win'ch  is  not  {<>  be  marveled  at  when 
we  consider  the  kind  of  lii|UMr  the_\-  consumed.  .\n  old 
parchment  announcement  of  the  tavern  reads — Rum  from 
Medford.  (nn  from  Holland.  We  from  F.ngland,  Whiskey 
from  Scotland,  Small  Beere  from  Danmark.  Water  was 
tcetotally  ignored. 

There  were  no  mixed  drinks,  and  no  soda  waters.  1  hey 
were  strong  men  with  strong  ])assions  and  recphred  strong 
drinks,  ^len  l)oasted  of  their  drinking  prowes>.  There  were 
■■four  bottle"'  men,  and  "h\e  liottle"  men.  .\  man's  ability  to 
master  the  tiery  liipnds  was  rated  e(|uall_\  with  his  al)ilit_\-  to 
stand  fire  in  front  of  the  foe. 

The  bar-room  was  termefl  the  ta])-room,  and  the  bar- 
tender a  tajjster.  There  was  m.i  Sunda_\'  li(|Uor  law.  It  was 
not  needed  in  the  earl\-  day^.  .Vny  ta\-ern  that  would  un- 
dertake to  compete  with  the  .Meeting  Mouse  on  Sabbath-(la_\- 
w'onld  soon  be  ptit  otit  of  business. 

According  to  the  archixes  of  that  day  Johnson's  place 
was   the  most   cheerful   and   sociable   resort   in   the  little  com- 
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nutnity.  His  tap-room  was  a  long  hall  lined  with  casks  on 
either  side,  with  a  large  oaken  table  in  the  center.  At  the 
end  farthest  from  the  door  was  a  large  open  fire-place  flanked 
on  either  side  with  high  backed  benches.  Here,  on  cold 
winter  evenings  his  customers  would  sit  before  a  roaring 
wood-fire  smoking  long-stem  clav  pipes.  From  the  center  of 
the  room  hung  suspended  a  large  candleholder,  well  supplied 
with  candles  which  gave  a  fine  light  to  the  cosy  interior. 
It  has  ever  been  the  aim  of  tavern  keepers  to  make  their 
places  cheerful  and  attractive  and  this  place  was  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule. 

Other  hostelries  followed  in  quick  succession  and  the 
little  town  was  soon  wideK'  renowned  for  its  hospitalitv.  Ikit 
a  greater  fame  was  destined  to  follow. — a  renown  that 
would    be    world-wide. 

\\nioever  it  was  that  invented,  or  first  concocted,  the 
famous  fluid  known  as  "Jersey  lightning"  conferred  upon  his 
vState  a  reputation  that  extended  far  and  wide,  into  every 
circle  of  convivialit\",  and  into  every  clime. 

Most  extravagant  were  the  praises  lavished  upon  it  by 
its  friends  and  admirers  to  whom  it  was  known  as  the  "nectar 
of   the   gods."      Other   endearing  names,   such   as   "good   old 
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apple-jack,"  "cider  whiskey"'  and  "erah-juice,"  were  he- 
slowed  upon  il  h\-  its  de\-otees  and  adniiix-rs.  lis  pupuhirilx' 
was  quite  undiiiinied  for  many  ^•ea^s,  Init  its  uhiniate  doom 
i.9  sealed  hecause,  like  the  Indian,  it  cannot  he  tamed,  and 
soon  the  day  will  come  when  its  ])assin(;-  will  he  mourned 
and  its  i)ast  f;iories  will  he  sun<^-  ox-er  hilaridus  lihations  of 
pungent    orange    phosi)hates    and    si)arkling    chocolate    sodas. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


The    Oifice   Holders 


FFICE     holding'     is     the     greatest     pursuit     in 
JAmerica.        Like   an   incural^le  disease,   once   it 
takes  hold  it  never  relinquishes  its  grip.     Men 
have   been    known    to    sjjend    their    entire    lives 
running'  for  office — and  ne\'er  landing.     A  prom- 
inent Jerseynian  ran  for  cverv  office  on  the  list 
from  constable  to  Congressnian,  and  was  defeated  every  time. 
He  finally  made  up  his  mind  to  aim  at  the  highest  office  within 
the  gift  of  his  state,  and  was  elected  Ignited  States  Senator. 

It  is  asserted  by  the  altruistically  inclined  that  the  office 
should  seek  the  man — but  offices  are  not  built  that  way — 
which  is  why  we  have  office-seekers.  Offices  are  like  women 
— if  they  are  to  be  caught  they  must  be  sought.  This  is  one 
of  the  principal  obstacles  to  woman  suffrage.  Suft'rage  im- 
plies office  holding.  Offices  have  to  be  sought  and  women  are 
not,  by  nature,  seekers.     They  are  the  sought. 

Thomas  Johnson   \\'as  the  first  tax  collector  of  Newark, 
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and  Henrv  Lvon  the  first  treasurer.  Jtihn  Ward  was  named 
as  Surveyor  of  hi^'hways — 200  years  after,  his  hneal  des- 
cendant. Marcus  L.  Ward,  was  elected  Governor  of  New 
Jersey — ^^'ard — PoHtics.     Seem  to  ^d  to,i;ether. 

The  first  memhers  of  the  General  Asseml)ly  were  selected 
in  the  early  part  of  16()8.  The  huro-esses  chosen  to  represent 
the  town  were  Mr.  Treat  and  Air.  Crane,  so  the  record 
reads.  The  title  of  "IMr.""  was  not  indiscriminately  used  in 
the  olden  time,  and  was  a  distinction  given  only  to  a  few, 
like  the  'T^on."  of  today. 

The  first  General  Assemhly  of  the  people's  representatives 
ot  New  Jersey  w'as  convened  at  Elizaheth  Town  on  Alay  26, 
1668.  Representatiyes  were  present  from  Newark,  Bergen, 
Elizaheth  Town,  Woodl>ridge,  Piscataway  and  Aliddletown. 
Governor  Carteret  presided.  The  hluest  of  hlue-laws  were 
enacted  at  this  meeting.  The  laws  passed  were  of  the  sever- 
est character  and  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  ideas  of  the 
day.  That  the  devil  was  in  full  possession  of  the  evil-doer, 
and  the  imposition  of  the  most  drastic  punishment  the  only 
way  to  expel  him,  was  the  firm  belief  of  the  early  settler. 
The  devil  was  exceedingly  industrious  and  preyed  upon  them 
continuously — which    constituted,    in    their   minds   a    perfectly 
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valid  reason  fur  cuntinuous  praying.  Some  of  the  laws 
enacted  at  this  Assemhly  make  curious  reading-  in  the  light 
of  today.  The  devil-possessed  burglar  was  condemned  to  be 
burned  on  the  hand  for  the  first  ofifense.  Un  the  second 
offending  he  was  burned  on  the  forehead.  For  the  third 
offense  he  was  put  to  death.  This  usuallv  settled  the  devil 
in  him  for  good.  A  divorce  law  was  passed  which  decreed 
that  the  devil  possessed  divorced  one  should  ])e  banished. 
This  was  hardly  fair  to  their  neighbors  as  it  entailed  the 
banishment  of  a  devil  as  well. 

Holding  office  in  this  Assembly  was  no  joke  as  it  carried 
a  penaltv  of  40  shillings  a  day  for  UdU-attendance  at  the 
sessions.  Small  wonder  tliev  passed  such  drastic,  contanker- 
ons  laws. 

Captain  Robert  Treat  appears  to  have  been  the  cham- 
pion office  holder  in  the  town.  He  was  Chief  Magistrate, 
Town  Clerk,  Assemblvman.  Official  Corn  Crinder  and  Chief 
Vestryman  in  the  church.  ll  he  lived  today  he  would  be 
called  the  "Boss."  It  is  true,  the  salaries  were  quite  low, 
not  to  say  meagre,  but  "Bosses"  as  a  rule,  don't  depend 
much  on  salaries   for  emolument. 

vStephen  Bond,  who  had  been  a  magistrate  at  East  Hamp- 
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ton,  Lons:;'  Island,  was  chosen  Common  I'randcr  for  horses 
and  Recorder  for  all  neat  caltle.  This  office  was  considered 
most  important  as  it  was  the  only  fee  oBice  in  town.  It  is 
related  that  he  was  very  exacting  in  the  matter  of  fees,  in- 
sisting upon  their  immediate  payment  when  due.  The  fact 
that  a  public  office  was  a  public  trust  did  not  necessarily 
imply  that  the  legal  fees  of  his  office  were  subject  to  trust. 

Some  of  the  offices  created  to  suit  the  conditions  that 
prevailed  in  early  Newark  would  be  apt  to  excite  the  risibili- 
ties of  the  populace  of  today.  For  instance  Joseph  Walters 
was  appointed  a  "Censor  of  Morals  and  Reverence." 

At  a  town  meeting  held  in  November  29th,  H)80  it  was 
"Agreed  by  vote  that  a  Man  should  lie  chosen  to  look  after 
and  see  that  the  Boys  and  Youth  do  carry  themselves  reverent- 
ly in  time  of  publick  Worship  on  the  Lord's  Day,  and  other 
Days  and  Times  of  Worship.  And  if  any  grown  Persons 
shall  carry  themseh'es  irreverently,  he  is  to  make  complaint 
to  the  Authority  and  present  their  Names;  and  his  Word 
shall  be  accounted  Evidence  against  him  or  them  offending, 
whether  the  offense  be  comnn'tted  within  or  without  the 
House." 

Officer  Walters   was  over   six   feet   tall   and   well   projior- 
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tioned  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  stern,  unyielding  Censor. 
Church  attendance  was  compulsory  regardless  of  weather 
conditions.  As  it  was  considered  an  unpardonable  sin  to 
have,  "living  coals  of  fire  in  the  House  of  the  Lord,"  the 
women  and  children  were  forced  to  sit  through  a  service 
of  an  hour  and  a  half's  duration  in  a  wintry  temperature; 
and  in  addition,  were  admonished  by  a  six-foot  Censor  for 
any  slight  inattention  to  the  long  droned-out  sermon  de- 
livered by  the  over-zealous  preacher.  It  must  be  conceded 
that  early  Newark's  Sabbath  day  was  a  somewhat  doleful 
proposition. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


Newark   is    Captured    by    the    Dutch 


X  the  iiKirnini:;-  (if  August  4th,  \(w?^.  the  town 
druimucr  paraded  the  streets  of  Newark  and 
IM-oclaimed  to  all  the  people  that  "\\'e  are  all 
Dutchmen  now!" 

Xews  traveled  \erv  slowly  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  A  year  liefore  war  had  heen 
declared  ag'ainst  Holland  liy  Knq-land  rmd  P'rance.  and  a 
squadron  of  five  Dutch  \essels  had  swooped  down  upon 
Manhattan  Island  and  had  captured  the  fort  known  as  Xew 
Orange  and  took  possession  of  all  outlying'  territory,  including 
Newark.  iMghteen  vessels  of  England  had  heen  captured 
l;y  the  Dutch  on  the  route  to  America  and  consternation 
reigned  in  the  luiglish  settlements. 

Formal  possession  was  taken  of  New  York  and  New 
lersev  on  Julv  30th,  1673.  and  uni\crsal  panic  reigned.  Crops 
were  abandoned  in  the  fields,  live  stock  was  allowed  to 
wander  and  all  property  was  in  danger  of  confiscation.  \\  ar 
was  on  and  di>may  seized  everyone. 
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A  large  white  flag-  was  raised  on  a  great  pole  so  con- 
spicuously placed  that  its  intent  could  not  he  mistaken  hy 
the  conquerors,  and  the  Puritans  of  Newark  placed  them- 
selves at  the  mere}-  of  the  victorious  Dutch. 

A  public  meeting  was  called  to  discuss  the  situation 
and  to  allay  the  fears  of  the  timid,  Jasper  Crane  mounted 
the  platform. 

Tn  mind,  poor  Jasper  was  sorely  perplexed.  What  was 
his  nationality?  \\'as  he  a  Dutchman  or  an  Englishman? 
His  good  wife  consoled  him  with  the  thought  that  rather 
than  have  all  his  property  confiscated  he  had  better  be  a 
Dutchman,  so  with  great  vehemence  he  exhorted  his  hearers 
to  be  submissive  to  their  Dutch  conf|uerors.  Accordingly, 
overtures  -were  made  to  the  Dutch  Council  of  \\'ar,  and  in 
accordance  to  their  mandates  three  magistrates  were  voted 
for,  and  on  September  1st,  1673,  Schepen  Crane.  Schepen 
Bond  and  Schepen  A\'ard  were  installed  as  Magistrates — 
Dutch  style. 

But  great  sorrow  was  in  store  for  the  Puritans.  They 
were  commanded  with  all  the  unction  of  their  phlegmatic 
masters  to  swear  allegiance  to  Dutch  authority.  This  was 
a   bitter   pill   but   they   had   to   swallow   it.      The   assembly  at 
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the  Meeting-  House  on  September  (\  lCv3,  was  a  gTuesome 
afl'air.  Only  seventy-five  ans\\ei-ed  roll  call.  I{leven  were 
missing-.  They  had  sudden  calls  away  and  no  one  \-entured 
to  answer  their  names.  J'.ut  they  were  all  marked,  like  sheep 
for  slaughter.  There  was  no  escajie.  They  would  ha\-e  to 
take  tlie  oath  oi-  suiter  hanishmeni.  The  new  Dutch  masters 
were  implacable. 

'\^  itii  solemn  emj^hasis  tlie  words  of  the  oath  of  al- 
legiance were  uttered.  Soon  e\ery  Puritan  was  a  full  tledged 
Dutchman,  made  so  by  kissing  the  ponderous  Dutch  Bible. 
Fortunately  the_\-  \\-ere  una])le  to  read  it  which  spared  them 
g-reat  humiliation.  To  be  compelled  to  read  the  scri]-)tin-es 
in  Dutch  would  ha\e  been  an  unparalelled  calamitv  and  it 
is  doubtful  if  many  would  ha\-e  sur\-ived  it. 

The  religion  of  the  Church  of  England  was  sui)erseded 
by  the  Reformed  Church  to  be  maintained  in  confornhtv  to 
the  Synod  of  Dodrecht  without  ])ernn'tting  anv  other  sects 
to  attempt  anything  contrary  thereto,  '['he  haughtx'  Dutch 
commissioners  also  decreed  that  the  Sheriff  should  preside 
over  all  the  town  meetings. 

The  poor  Puritans  were  sorely  pressed.  Having,  for  a 
long-   time,    enjoyed   a    monopol}-   of   the   sup])ressing  business 
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they  now  found  themselves  the  suppressed.  How  could  a 
self-respecting  Puritan,  brought  up  to  read  an  English  Bible, 
morning,  noon  and  night,  worship  the  Lord  in  the  abominable 
Dutch  language?  The  ver\-  thought  was  atrocious  to  the 
well-ordered,  conscientious,  rigorous-righteous  Roundhead. 

I]ut  there  is  an  end  to  all  things,  on  February  9th. 
1694,  Peace  was  declared.  English  ways  and  manners  were 
restored,  and  the  world  once  more  took  on  an  agreeable 
aspect  to  the  jubilant  Puritans.  The  Dutch  l^ibles  were 
thrown  into  the  Passaic  river  and  divine  worship  was  con- 
ducted in  the  only  Simon-|)ure  manner  com])atible  with  true 
English  ideals.  The  trul}-  good  Puritans  were  once  again 
"Tn  ve  bowels  of  Christ." 
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CHAPTKR    Xlll. 
Newark's    Dutch    Gold-Brick 

ROBABLY  the  greatest  o-ame  in  the  world  is 
[real   estate   speculation.      Like   a    rat-trap,    it   is 
\-ery  easy  to  enter  but  almost  iniiwssihle  to  o-et 
out  and  like  a  (|uicksand.  the  more  vou  tlounder 
the   deeper   you   get.      You   can   Ijuy   a    suit   of 
clothes  without  paying  a  lawyer  to  search  the 
records  as  to  the  previous  ownership  of  the  cloth,  or  the  possi- 
bility of  an  unsatisfied  lien  of  the  builder,   or  tailor,   or  the 
existence  of  a  judgment  against  the  owner  of  the  tailor  shop 
wherein  the  suit  was  Imilt.      But  you  cannot  buy  a  piece  of 
real  estate  without  first  ha\-ing  every  crevice  examined,  and 
every  square  inch  of  its  surface  gone  over  carefully  with  a 
legal  fine-tooth   comb   to   ascertain    whether   it   is   clean-titled 
enough  to  invest  money  in. 

The  real  estate  game  has  ever  been  a  game  of  trickery. 
Selling  land  under  water  first  gave  rise  to  the  term,  "land- 
shark."  Something  akin  to  this  was  what  the  slow,  phleg- 
matic Dutch  did  to  the  alert  minded  Puritan  when  they  sold 
them  the  meadow  tract  lying  between  the  Passaic  and  Hack- 
ensack  rivers. 
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This  tract  of  land  had  hecn  l)ought  from  the  Hacken- 
sack  Indians  in  lOGcS. 

For  twentv  ])()unds  sterling  ])cr  annum  forever  in  lien 
of  the  half-i)enny  per  acre.  William  Sand  ford  purchased  all 
the  meadows  and  upland  hing  south  of  a  line  drawn  from 
the  Passaic  to  the  Hackensack.  seven  miles  north.  This 
comprised  13.000  acres.  This  was  the  deal  so  far  as  the  town 
was  concerned.  The  Indians  were  gi\-en  170  fathoms  of  wam- 
IHim,  19  coats,  10  guns,  OO  douhle  hands  of  powder.  10  pairs 
of  breeches.  60  knives,  67  bars  of  lead.  1 1  blankets.  30  axes. 
20  hoes,   1   barrel  of  brandy  and  3  l)arrels  of  beer. 

William  Sandford  found  that  he  had  a  little  more  land 
than  he  needed  and  bargained  with  Xathaniel  Kingsland  from 
the  Barbadoes,  for  two-thirds  of  his  holdings.  When  the 
war  with  Holland  broke  out.  Kingsland  got  "cold  feet"  and 
abandoned  his  property.  This  land  was  known  as  the  Neck 
— which  is  where  he  got  it. 

When  the  Dutch  took  possession  of  the  goxernment,  they 
immediately  confiscated  Sandford  and  Kingsland's  tract.  The 
shrewd  Puritans  who  h.id  taken  the  Dutch  oath  of  allegiance 
at  once  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Dutchmen  for  the 
purchase  of  this  confiscated  land.     Governor   .Vnlhonv  Colve 
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was  low  in   finances  and   readily   sold   llicni   all   the   land  ihey 
desired.     A  conmiiuec.  consisting-  of  John  Ward,   Inhn  Tin-ner 
and  John  Catlin,   was  appointed  to   wait   npon   the  C.overnor 
with  the  view  of  making-  the  pnrchase.     After  nnich  ])arley- 
ing,  in  which  several  pipes  of  tohacco  were  smoked,  and  sundry 
libations  of  strong  liquor  indulged  in,  a  bargain  was  struck 
in  which  the  property  was  bought  for  three  hundred  pounds 
sterling.     This  was  a  low-down   Dutch   trick,   as  the  Gover- 
nor most  probably  knew  that  his  stay  would  be  short  and  he 
hesitated  not  to  take  advantage  of  the  guileless  Connecticut 
Yankees,    although   some   historians    are   so   unscrupulous   as 
to  assert  that  the  Yankees  over-reached  themselves  in  their 
eagerness   to   secure   a   good  bargain.      But   the   Dutch   Gov- 
ernor had  good  reasons  for  selling  expeditiously,  as  he  had  no 
particular  use  for  the  land  during  his  short  stay,  and  further- 
more,— he  needed  the  money. 

When  the  war  between  England  and  Holland  was  ended 
there  was  a  great  saddening  of  hearts  among  the  settlers 
who  had  bargained  so  hastily  with  the  Dutch.  Ugly  visions 
of  returning  English  rule  loomed  before  them  and  n-ieant  that 
they  had  very  slim  titles  for  the  land  they  had  bought  from 
the   Dutch.      Consternation    reignerl   when   thev   realized   that 
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ihev  would  have  Ic*  restore  their  jjroperty  to  the  Enghsh  title- 
holders  and  that  their  iiiveslnients  were  irretrie\al)ly  lost. 

Their  first  move  was  to  eall  a  public  meeting  at  which 
il  was  resolved  to  arrest  Nicholas  Bayard,  who  had  oondticted 
the  negotiations  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch. 

"Why  not  lay  hands  on  Xick  i'.ayard,"  exclaimed  an 
excited  Puritan.  "He  look  our  money  and  promised  a  deed 
for  the  land.  Now  both  have  l)een  taken  from  us.'"  The 
Newark  i'uritans  were  much  aroused  and  loud  calls  were 
made  for  the  pillory  for  "'one  who  has  been  guilty  of  a  most 
wicked  and  awful  dealing." 

A  demand  for  a  retin-n  of  their  money  was  made  to 
Bayard  but  not  a  farthing  was  forthcoming.  Xick  was  evi- 
dently a  high  financier  in  his  day. 

Bayard  was  finally  arrested  and  brought  before  the 
angry  Puritans  for  a  hearing.  He  promised  profusely  to 
refund  the  money  paid  bim  as  secretary  to  the  Dutch  Gov- 
ernor, but  this  is  as  far  as  he  ever  got.  lie  lived  too  soon. 
Such  financial  talent  was  wasted  in  his  day.  Two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  later  he  would  most  |)rol)al)ly  have  figured  as 
a  multi-millionaire  in  the  realms  of  modern  finance.  Alas! 
he  lived  too  soon. 
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CM  AI'TI'.R    \1\' 


The    Corn    War 
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Ml*,    iwii    ihiiiL^s    uiia\(>i(l;i1>k'    mi    ilii^    nuimlanc 

splierc    arc    I  )catli    ami    Taxes — so    it    is    said. 

Xiinc    csca])cs    the    h inner,    liut    of    the    latter — 

\        that    is    (ipen    l<i    ar;.;uiiiem.       The    tax-i^atherer 

I A 

-\\^has  the  e\e  of  a   hawk  hut   the  tax-dndj^'er  has 

the  cunniiiL;'  nf  a   fox,  wlm  hides  in  a  Imle  and 

pulls  the  hdlc  in  after  him,  sn  to  sjieak. 

Idle  first  tax  levied  on  Newark  was  at  the  rate  of  one 
half-penn}-  per  aere.  This  rate  was  in  ])ursuance  of  an  ai^'ree- 
inent  made  with  ('io\crnor   T'hili])  Carteret. 

\\  hen  the  IHike  of  Ndrk  recei\-ed  the  i^rant  of  territorv 
extendinq-  from  the  Connecticut  ri\ei-  to  the  Delaware  river 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  true  value  of  this  fine  stretch  of 
country.  (  )therwise\^ir  Cieor^'e  Carteret  and  John  Lord  Berk- 
eley would  not  ha\'e  succeeded  in  purchasing'  it  for  the  in- 
'iignificant  sum  oi  ten  shilliui^s  and  an  annual  rent  of  one 
peppercorn. 
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When  Phili])  Carteret,  a  relative  of  Sir  George,  was  in- 
stalled as  Governor  of  Xew  jersey,  he  set  up  an  aristocratic 
government  at  Elizabeth  Town  surr()uncled  by  a  large  retinue 
of  servants.  Aristocratic  governments  ref[uire  revenue. 
Hence  it   was  but  natural  that   his  eye  should  rest  upon  the 

fertile  fields  of  the  I'uritan  settlers  as  a  fine  source  of  income. 

Hardlv  had  the  planters  got  ready  to  reap  their  first 
harvest  when  the\-  were  informed  that  a  tax  at  the  rate  of 
one  half-pennv  per  acre  was  about  due.  Totally  unlike  the 
people  of  the  present  clay,  who  never  object  to  the  imposition 
of  anv  tax  whatever  from  higli  ]iriced  gasoline  to  extortionate 
railwav  fares,  the  sturdA'  Puritans  objected. 

"Has  the  (lOvernor  paid  one  pennv  to  the  Indians  for 
the  lands  occupied  by  the  settlers?"  they  asked. 

'"Not  a  farthing,"  replied  Captain  Treat. 

"Then  why  does  he  demand  quit-rent?" 

"Because  he  needs  the  money,"  retorted  the  Governor's 
messenger  in  fine  scorn. 

PiUt  when  the  grain  to  jiay  the  tax  demanded,  which 
filled  two  ox-carts,  was  deli\ered  at  the  door  of  the  august 
potentate  in  Klizabeth  town,  he  arroganth'  refused  to  acknowl- 
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edge   llu-   corn    as    full    and    snflicicnl    paxinent — he   prcl'errcd 
coin. 

'J'liis  arc  msec!  thcii-  anj^cr,  and  s^rcal  was  the  ontcr\-  at 
'-he  ,^reed  n\  ihis  lianL^iity  niaj^naK' — who  sn  ninch  rc^enihlcd 
the  predator}-  irust  niai^natcs  of  todav. 

Hack  to  Xewark  they  join-ncxed  with  their  cari^o  of  corn 
and  wheat,  tirnily  resol\-ed  that  tiiev  would  see  the  j^recd}- 
Goxernor  in  1  lalifax,  .Vova  Scotia,  or  sonic  other  distant  place, 
before  the\-  would  i)ay  their  taxes  in  luiylish  coin. 

A  second  time  the  effort  to  i)ay  their  taxes  in  ^rain  was 
attenii)te(l.  (  hi  New  ^■ear^  dav,  .March  25tli,  IhJl.  (old 
style)  lienr\'  Lyon  and  Thomas  Johnson,  as  re|iresentati\-es 
of  the  Xewark  settlers,  proceeded  to  l{lizaheth  Town  with  two 
o>;-carts  loaded  with  wheat  and  corn  sut'licieiit  to  pa\-  the  taxes 
due  to  the  Ixin^-'s  i;-o\-ernnient.  Ikit  a.^ain  the  (lovenior  was 
ohdiu'ate. 

I'ack  came  the  i;rain.  and  the  ani^er  of  the  T\iritans  rose 
according;'!}.  Ivich  |)lanter  took  hack  his  share  of  the  prof- 
fered tax  and  defiruice  was  hurled  at  the  stuhhorn  Carteret, 
"ll  the  (loxenior  wants  his  (|uil-reiits  he  must  come  for  them 
now,"  they  exclaimed  in  unison. 

Carteret    soon    after    Hed    the    countr\-.    aftei'    which    the 
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Newark  seltlers  held  an  incli,<;nati<ni  meeting-  and  passed  reso- 
lutions denouncing-  his  tyrannous  governnicnt,  which  they 
forwarded  to  Eng'land.  Concessions  were  made  which  granted 
easier  terms  for  the  Xewarkers,  and  thus  ended  the  "corn 
\\ar." 
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e'llAI'TlCU    w. 


T 


axes 


lli'J\l%  are  twn  iiar(liinal)le  sins.  accnrdiiiL;'  Xn 
the  axera.i^e  man.  Hue  is  in  ■Muck"  a  railroad 
tare,  ami  the  uiher  is  lu  diult^e  a  tax-hill. 


^.■^  In   Newark  nn  Passaxak.  it  xvas  all  the  tax 

i\  ciijlectur  ctiuld  do  [n  get  the  earlv  settlers  to  pay 

their  taxes.  At  a  meeting;'  held  on  Xoveniher 
14tli,  1()72.  it  was  decreed;  ■■'I'hat  every  .Man  shall  I'.rin-  in 
a  list  of  their  JCstates  to  John  Curtis  and  John  I'.rown,  |r. 
And  if  it  he  known  that  any  one  leaves  out  an\-  of  their 
Estates.  the_\-  ^hall  forfeit  3  shilliuL^s  in  i1k-  pound:  and  if 
they  do  not  hring  in  their  h'states  tinielw  the_\-  shall  he  fined 
1   shillin,!^"  for  everv  one  the\-  fetch." 

There  is  a  wurld  of  meaning-  in  this.  It  shows  too 
plainly  that  the  leading  of  strict  ])urilanical  li\e^  did  not 
chang-e  human  nature  to  any  ,L;reat  extent.  There  were  tax- 
dodg-ers  e\-cn  among-  those  who  attended  the  ser\-ices  in  the 
little  Aleeting-  Mouse. 
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Thonias  Johnson  was  tlie  tax  collector.  His  tax  office 
was  situated  on  llroad  street  at  Walnut.  The  i)eriods  and 
manner  of  payment  were  as  follows: 

"The  One  Half  of  it  that  is  to  he  i)aid  on  the  first  of 
Tanuar\",  and  the  other  half  hefore  the  last  of  Alarch.  Cur- 
rent ])a\-  that  will  ])ass  and  is  .Kccej^ted  hetween  Man  and 
Man:  and  the  Town  hatli  made  choice  of  Henry  L_\'on  to  he 
their  Town  Tre:isurer." 

Considerin,^-  the  ;.;reat  wealth  of  some  of  the  Newarkers 
of  today,  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  estates  of  the  early 
settlers  makes  intere^tini.;-  readins^':  Mr.  Rohert  Treat  was 
rated  at  $3,300:  1  )e:icon  Ward  at  $1,750:  Samuel  Swaine  at 
^2.750:  Richard  Laurence  at  $1,800:  ^Ir.  j.  Camfield  at  $2,500; 
:\lichael  Tompkms  at  $1,000,  and  Joseph  Walters  at  $900. 

Newark's  first  tax  hudget  amounted  to  $1,200  in  1668. 
In  l'>15  it  amounted  to  ,$6,850,000.  Thus  it  is  easily  seen  that 
Newark  has  grown  sufficiently  to  warrant  a  hig  celehration 
on  her  250th  hirthda\'  anniversary. 

Taxes  were  ])aid  in  grain,  as  gold  and  sih'er  coins  were 
practically  unknown.  The  tax  collector's  oHice  looked  like  a 
granarA-  on  tax  collection  day,  hut  as  all  the  hills  owed  hy  the 
town  were  ])aval)le  in  grain,  the  collector  was  relieved  of  the 
task  of  conducting  a  grain  storage  warehouse. 
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Tlioiuas  Jdlmsoii,  the  tax  collcclor.  was  also  the  tax-crii 
keeper.  It  was  a  nxisi  profitahle  arrangeineiU  tliat  could  have 
been  devised — for  Johnson.  When  a  settler  crnne  to  ])a\-  his 
taxes  there  was  nsnall\-  a  surplus  o\-er  the  e.xact  atnouin  of 
grain  needed  for  the  tax  hill,  and  this  was  carried  hack  in  a 
more  condensed  form,  as  for  instance,  a  hushel  of  wheat  was 
e(]ual  to  a  gallon  of  spirits,  and  far  more  comforlahle  and 
convenietit  to  carry  in  the  li(|uid  state,  especially  when  the 
Journey  was  both  long  and  cold. 

Tax  paving  has  ever  been  repugnant  to  taxpayers,  iience 
the  combination  of  ta\ern  and  tax  office  had  many  things  to 
commend  it.  W  lien  the  ])lanter  had  li(|uidated  his  irksome 
tax  bill  and  his  s])irits  were  dei)ressed,  it  was  a  most  fortuitous 
combination  of  circumstances  that  made  it  possible  to  have  his 
s])irits  again  enlivened  before  taking  his  dejiarture  from  the 
tavern-tax  ottice. 

Paying  their  taxes  in  grain  was  a  vivid  object  lesson  tc 
the  tillers  of  the  soil,  who  had  earned  their  tithes  bv  the  sweat 
of  their  1)rows,  so  thev  ke])t  a  sharp  outlook  that  there  should 
not  be  too  many  tax-eaters  to  gobble  up  their  hard-earned 
taxes,  for  we  learn  tliat  the  town  ex])enses  onlv  totalled  $800 
for  the  entire  vear. 
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'J'he  minister  of  the  Gospel  was  the  best  ])aid  of  any  in 
ihe  colon}-  and  he  recei\-ed  the  princely  stipend  of  $400  for 
the  fiftv-two  Sal)l)ath  days  of  the  year.  The  Pnritans  were  a 
frugal  people  and  ])elieved  ni)l  in  extravagance. 

It  appears  that  corn  was  the  princii)al  grain  used  in  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  and  as  it  was  rated  at  three  shillings  a  bushel, 
a  man  could  scarcely  pa}-  his  taxes  unless  he  had  a  horse  and 
wagon:  or  fed  his  corn  to  his  hogs  and.  in  llie  fall,  drdve 
them  to  the  tax  office.  Ikit  some  men  will  go  to  great  lengths 
to  pav  their  taxes — -when  the  tax  office  is  located  in  a  tavern. 
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CII.M'TKR    .Wl. 


Life  No  Laughing  Matter  in  Early  Newark 


I  I'"E  was  a  very  serinus  nialtcr  lor  the  earlv 
Puritan.  He  sel(li>ni  laii.L^iied.  LauL;-hter  was 
iiKickery  and  lite  was  too  earnest  a  propusition  tn 
mock.  "Lauii;-!!  and  i^row  fat"  was  the  l)nr(Ien  of 
an  old  adai^e.  There  were  no  ])road,  fat  Puri- 
tans. {  )n  the  contrary,  the\-  were  narrow. 
"Let  nie  Iku'c  men  aliout  me  who  are  fat,"  exclaimed 
Julius  Caesar.  Put  he  was  a  Roman  ami  nothing-  Roman  was 
ever  tolerated  in  a  I'uritan  community.  Laugh,  and  the 
worldly  will  lau.gh  with  _\-ou ;  weep,  and  you  wee[)  ris^'hteoush-, 
for  this  world  is  a  vale  of  tears. 

The  skies  were  hrio-ht  hlue,  Init  the  Puritan  could  not 
reach  them,  otherwise  the_\-  would  ha\e  heen  ])ermanentl_\' 
r.ombre  grny.  The  hii'ds  sani;-  joyousl)-  as  if  in  dehance  of 
him.  The  birds  were  exddently  not  puritanical  and  knew 
nothing  of  the  sinfulness  of  song-. 

'J'he  flowers  grew  bright  with  color  in  their  gardens,  but 
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woe  ])cti(le  the  maiden  so  rash  as  to  i)lace  one  in  her  tresses  on 
her  way  to  the  little  meeting  house  on  Sahhath  morn.  The 
first  deacon  she  met  would  tear  away  the  hateful  emhlem  of 
joy  and  crush  it  under  his  good  ])uritanical  heel. 

Newark  under  I'uritan  sway  must  have  heen  a  most 
lugubrious  place.  At  a  meeting  held  in  h'ebruary,  IhSO.  it  was 
agreed  to  forbid  the  harboring  (.)f  strangers  within  the  town. 
"No  Planter  shall  receive  or  entertain  any  ^fan  or  AA'oman 
to  stav  or  al)ide  above  one  month  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Town." 

It  can  safelv  be  said  that  the  joyous  celebration  of  New- 
ark's 250th  anniversary  would  ha\-e  received  the  emphatic 
disapproval  and  condemnation  of  these  self-same  founders 
could  the\-  have  returned  to  earth  again  in  this  twentietli 
century. 

Another  resolution  passed  at  a  meeting  about  the  same 
time  quaintlv  reads:  "To  prevent  disorderly  meeting  of 
Young  People  at  unseasonalile  times,  it  is  voted  as  a  Town 
Act,  that  no  one  shall  harbour  or  entertain  an\-  person  or 
persons  at  night  after  Nine  (  )'Clock." 

The  night-watch  liad  noticed,  here  and  there,  sundry 
persons   in  homes  i)]a\'ing  cards,   throwing  dice,   eating  food. 
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tlrinkinj^-  cider  and  rum  and  (ithcrwise  carousing'.  Tl  was  no 
unu-~ual  tiling-  for  sonic-  erring"  ]irosi)cct.i\x'  ])lantei\  unused  to 
ihe  strict  obserwancc  of  proijrictics  demanded  in  earl_\-  Newark, 
to  be  ^■i\-en  his  ])ass])orts  and  requested  to  leave  the  conimunit}' 
if  he  dispku'ed  unusual  mirth. 

A'isitors  coming"  from  neij^hl)orin^-  culduies  or  across  the 
seas  were  not  allowed  to  tarr\'  if  it  was  suspected  that  their 
levit\'  would  in  anv  \va\'  detract  trom  the  pious  life  of  the 
Puritans. 

For  a  i)eriod  of  fortv  \'ears  strant^'ers  were  not  welcome  in 
Puritan  Newark.  \\'ordl\-  i^oods  alone  were  not  sufficient  to 
warrant  an  entrance  to  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  saintl}- 
Passavak  Town.  Standards  desig'nated  in  the  Fundamental 
Agreement  were  insisted  upon  and  the  most  rigorous  exam- 
inations were  made  of  [>lanters  from  neighhoriny  colonies  who 
wished  to  enter  the  portals  of  the  strict  communitv. 

Fli])i)anl  peoi)le,  easily  given  to  mirth,  were  not  \\anted 
and  were  jiromiith"  shown  the  door,  "do  to  Xew  ^  ork  if  you 
want  to  laugh,'"  >aid  thew  "Life  in  Xewark  is  no  laughing 
matter." 

This  wa>  all  in  1()S0,  howex'er,  and  the  conditions  have 
chanu'ed  materiallv  since  then.     There  is  still  a  great  tendency 
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among-  certain  classes  of  Newarkers  to  go  to  the  town  on  the 
east  liank  of  the  Xortli  river  to  indnlge  in  nnich  hearty 
laughter,  but  this  unholy  propensity  has  been  greatly  dimin- 
ished bv  the  philanthropic  railroads  connecting  Newark  with 
the  Great  White  \\'ay  on  [Manhattan  Island,  where  mirth  and 
frivolity  prevail.  By  judiciously  installing  an  extreme  rate  of 
fare  thev  have  greatlv  retarded  the  flow  of  travel  to  the 
white-light-hearted  district.  How  fortunate  for  Newark  that 
the  transit  companies  are  so  solicitous  regarding  its  moral 
welfare.  It  is  barelv  possible,  however,  that  this  is  nut  the 
precise  purpose  of  these  beneficent  corporations,  ])ut  let  us 
not  iuflgt^  hastilv.  Let  us  rather  incline  to  the  view  that  the 
railroads  mean  to  do  Newark  good — with  the  accent  on  the 
"do." 
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CIIAL'Tl'R    ,\\l 


Knowledge  Linked  With  Salvation 


lll-.Rl',   is  no   niyal    mad   in   knowledge,   neither 

sliould   there   he   an   nns^'odlv   roafl,"   (itinted   the 

])iiins    I'nritan    when    lie    nndert(H)k    tn    jirnxide 

means  to  e(kicate  tlie  \(inn^'.     "'Idie  chikkx-n  of 

these    stern    men    were    tutured    m    ( i(i(kl"earin^' 

ways  untik  from  hein.i;"  unregenerale  and  nouii!^- 

vipers,    and    infinitely   more    hatefnl    than    \dun,i;'   \-i]K'rs,    thev 

were    stirred    up    dreadl'ulK-    to    seek    (lod,"    wrote    kmalhan 

Edwards. 

John  Catlin  opened  the  first  school  in  Newark  in  l'i7S. 
He  was  a  rou.^h,  uncouth  Indian  ri,i;liter  a^  well  a'^  ;i  school- 
master, k'rom  the  accounts  left  of  hi>  stonin-  career,  it  is 
evident  that  he  was  as  qualilied  for  hj^htin^-  as  for  teachins;-, 
for  we  learn  that  he  only  taui.;"lit  a  short  time  hefore  returnini;- 
to  Connecticut  to  fi<;iit  the  Indians,  where  he  soon  after  lost 
his  life.  i  lad  he  \\isely  reni.ained  in  .Xew.ark  "te.acliini;-  the 
young"  idea  to  shoot,"  he  would  ne\er  h;i\e  keen  shot  in 
Connecticut. 
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Newark's  first  school  Ijuildint^'  was  located  on  the  south 
side  of  Market  street  near  Halsev  in  1700.  The  primer  used  at 
this  early  school  was  of  the  type  in  use  throughout  Puritanland 
at  this  date.  Tt  interniino'led  stern  lessons  in  morality  with 
rules  for  arithmetic,  grammar  and  geography.  Reading  was 
taught  that  the  scriptures  might  he  read,  and  geography  was 
onlv  useful  because  it  enabled  the  pupil  to  nuire  readilv  under- 
stand the  localities  mentioned  in  the  ISible. 

Newark's  first  High  School  was  established  bv  Dr.  Burr, 
the  father  of  Aaron  Burr,  in  173().  His  school  taught  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  was  intended  as  a  preparatory  for  boys  for 
the  university.  For  eight  years  the  College  of  New  Jersey, 
now  known  as  Princeton  University,  was  located  in  Newark. 

Newark  suffered  a  great  loss  when  it  permitted  Prince- 
ton College  to  leave  its  confines.  It  wxiuld  today  be  known  as 
"The  College  of  New  Jersey,''  and  the  name  of  a  "Prince'' 
would  have  no  part  in  its  makeup. 
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CIIAI'TJ'.R   Will. 


The    Indians 


\\\  Indian  ha>  rarcl\  had  a  i^uim]  word  >aid  fur 
him.  Ik'  has  l)een  rcx'ilcd  in  cxcrv  tuni^uc.  Ide 
has  ])ccn  called  Ireachenin^  and  ci'ncl.      lie  has 


Hj  m       lieen  swindled,  coerced  and  niahreated  in  e\'er\- 

\va_\-.       ( leneral     Sheridan     said     ihe    onlv    j^ood 

Indian    was   a   dead    Indian.      Unl    lie   ha>   scmie 

good  points — he  makes  a  good  dumm\-  fur  a  cit^ar  store.     This 

is  ahoul  as  far  as  the  white  man  \\  ill  _^o  in  hi>  hehalf. 

Ivord  T'lacon  declared  thai  thev  were  proscribed  1)\'  the 
iaws  ol  nature  as  they  had  a  harljarous  custom  of  cannibalism. 
Certain  ch\ines  of  the  sixteentli  century  affirmed  that  thev 
"were  two-le^'^ed  l)rtUe--  who  went  naked  and  had  no  l)eards. 
They  were  of  co])per  complexion  and  it  was  the  same  as  if 
the_\-  were  ne,i;roes,  and  negroes  were  black,  and  black  was 
the  color  of  the  de\il.  Theretore  the_\  should  be  extermin- 
ated." said  the  jjious  fathers. 

That  the  Indian  was  well  (|ualilied  to  take  care  of  himself 
before  the  achent  of  his  self-a])pointed  benefactors  is  attested 
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to  liy  an  account  of  what  happened  to  one  who  Ijecanie 
separated  from  his  trihe  in  an  inipenetral)le  forest. 

He  had  neither  food,  nor  ])rotection  against  the  inclement 
winter  weather  except  dilapidated  clothing,  and  a  knife.  He 
started  a  fire  hv  striking-  his  knife  against  a  flint.  He  made 
fish  lines  from  strips  of  hark,  and  hooks  from  thorns,  break- 
ing holes  in  the  ice,  he  caught  an  ahundance  of  fish.  He 
lashioned  traps  and  caught  a  num])er  of  animals  for  food  and 
fur.  He  made  mocassins  and  a  fur  cap.  He  made  snow  shoes 
and  fur  clothing.  \A'hen  s|)ring  came  he  had  a  canoe  in 
which  he  loaded  a  great  pile  of  furs  and  rode  awa\-  on  the 
first  freshet  that  came. 

The  Indian  may  have  heen  deficient  in  the  arts  of  civiliza- 
tion, but  he  was  an  ade|)t  in  resourceftdness. 

Eleven  years  after  making  the  first  bargain  for  their 
land  the  Intlians  a])])arentlv  got  thirstv  again,  for  we  find 
recorded  tliat  on  March  13tli,  1()7S,  the\-  soltl  a  strij)  of  land 
extending  to  the  toj)  of  Watchung  Mountain  for  "thirteen 
kans  of  rum.'"  South  (  )range  real  estate  sold  chea])  in  those 
halcyon  days. 

The  Indians  called  New  Jersey  "vScheyichbi."  The  old 
State  has  since  been  called  all  kinds  of  hard  names,  but  none 
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qttitc  S(i  l>;i(l  a--  this.  This  ai)])cllaliiin  was  L^ixeii  tn  il  1)\-  a 
in"phcnizc(l  irilic  oi  ln(liall^,  kiiciwn  as  the  1  A'nni-Lcna|)es, 
who  occupied  it  hcfiii^c  the  a(l\ciU  uf  the  wliitc  men.  These 
Inthaiis  w  ei"e  oi  a  peaceahle  iialvirc  and  i;(it  alwiiL^'  \ery  aniic- 
ablv  with  the  wliitc^.  All  that  is  left  of  these  original  settlers 
is  a  trihe  in  the  Ci{\  of  Xewark  which  peril Hlicall)  meets  at 
hig  dinners,  and  at  sunchw  dutin.^s.  This  trihe  has  none  of 
the  peaceahle  characteristics  of  the  ancient  Lenni-Lenapes.  as 
ihev  cnt^a^e  in  furious  conihat  every  fall  at  electi(.in  time  and 
are  ver\-  warlike — with  ballots  instead  of  bullets,  however. 

Ikit  the  Indians  ha\-e  all  disai)[)eared  from  Xew  jersey 
Christian  charitx'  anil  love  advanced  too  rajjidlv  for  these 
sim]ilc  children  of  the  wilds.  The\-  hax'c  oid\-  themselves  to 
hlame.  riie)  were  u<n  stupid  and  per\'erse  to  see  the  errors 
of  their  ways  and  b\-  their  ]>ersistence  in  disbelievim;'  the 
doctrines  of  their  superiors,  fell  a  pre\'  to  the  fate  of  all  who 
.^tubbornh"  refuse  to  listen  to  reason  and  wrmtonh-  reject  the 
truths  expressed  in  the  platitudes  preached  b\-  their  self- 
appointed  lienefactors — but  never  ])racticed  In-  them. 
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CHAPTER  XTX. 


The    Pessinust 


O  CI  TV  has  got  a  brighter  future  than  Xewark. 
^'et  there  are  pessimists  who  decry  and  disparage 
it.  iJut  these  cavillers  are  to  l)e  pitied  rather 
than   cr^mdenined   as   indeed   any  pessimisticallv 

ill'  .HH.-'i  luisanthrope  should  be.  In  a  busv  citv 
like  Xewark  there  is  no  place  for  other  than  an 
optimist,  for  in  this  age  of  wonder,  no  obstruction  is  invincible. 
W  hy  should  pessimism  prevail  when  wires  and  acid  can  waft 
speech  across  octans.  when  astronomers  can  weigh  and 
measure  worlds  millions  of  miles  away,  when  heavy  trains  of 
cars  can  be  propelled  over  mountains  by  the  power  obtained 
ironi  waterfalls  along  the  tracks,  when  the  sweet  odors  of 
flowers  can  be  resurrected  from  the  coal  in  which  they  were 
imbedded  ages  ago.  wlien  a  boat  can  be  made  to  travel 
thousands  of  miles  under  water,  when  a  ship  can  Ije  Ijuilt  to 
sail  through  the  air  faster  than  the  fleetest  bird  can  fly,  when 
life  can  be  restored  wiien  lost  bv  suffocation,  when  a  surgical 
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operation  iierformed  uikmi  a  criminal's  >kull  can  irans: 
a  vicious  character  into  an  upright  citizen,  when  the  bin: 
anniversary-  of  a  hotelless  city  can  brinsr  forth  a  t\v»->-milHon 
dollar  hotel,  the  finest  trolley  terminal  m  tiie  world,  and  a 
memorial  building:  second  to  none  in  the  land?  It  is  clear  that 
the  pessimist  l^  >  an  i^>i  place  in  our  day.  and  in  Xewark  in 
particular. 

Familiaritv  l>reed<  contempt.  Those  most  familiar  wnth  a 
localitv  are  always  prone  to  underestimate  its  advantages  and 
are  unreasonably  jealous  of  outsiders  who  perceive  opportuni- 
ties which  thev  overlooked.  But  it  is  the  stranger  wuhin  the 
gates  that  usually  makes  for  progress. 

\A"hen  the  founders  first  '  •^'■'  on  the  banks  of  the 
Passaic  the\  were  warned  off  the  ^ound  by  the  Indians.  lUit 
the  native>  -H-n  learned  that  these  outsiders  were  their 
friends  who  would  treat  ihem  honestly.  They  paid  for  their 
land  and  paid  for  their  furs,  game  and  corn. 

\\'hen  the  foimders  were  firmly  established  in  iheir  new 
hiMues  thev  in  turn  wanted  no  outsiders  amongst  them.  They 
wanted  onlv  those  oi  their  own  faith  to  dwell  with  them.  In 
time  thev  perceived  the  folly  ox  this  intolerance  and  when  they 
welcomed  the  outsider  Xewark  began  to  grow. 
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The  lowlv  eniii;rant  has  made  America  wliat  it  is.  He  is 
usually  looked  upon  witii  contempt  hy  the  native  who  ridicules 
his  broken  English,  his  imjiorted  manners  and  customs.  After 
a  few  years,  lie  in  turn  looks  with  disdain  on  the  newcomer 
\A-ho  has  followed  him. 

The  strano-er,  the  cmi,qrant,  the  outsider,  should  lie  wel- 
comed in  ever\-  cf)nimunity  with  open  arms.  He  is  the  true 
optimist,  who  f|uickly  sees  the  overlooked  opportunities  and 
at  once  proceeds  to  take  advantai>"e  of  them.  He  is  never  a 
pessimist.  He  in\arial)ly  brings  the  spirit  of  enterprise  with 
iiim.  Welcome  him  with  o])en  arms,  Newark.  He  is  your  true 
mascot.  Work  with  him.  Don't  work  against  him.  AA'elcome 
the  enthusiastic  newcomer  and  Newark  will  soon  become  one 
of  the  briHitest  stars  in  Columbia's  galaxv  of  Q-reat  cities. 
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